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CIVIL WAR RELIGION— 
INTRODUCTION 


WAR, ESPECIALLY CIVIL WAR, inevitably blights every facet of society. 
The horrors of the battlefield and the loneliness on the home front are 
surely the major products of human conflict. But war stretches its 
tentacles and consumes much more than the lives of soldiers and the 
hearts of their loved ones. Economics, politics, education, social sta- 
bility, national progress, all suffer—oftentimes irreparably. And when 
war becomes a sword that cleaves a Christian nation into two parts, 
the worship of God is consequently distorted, lessened or intensified, 
depending upon the factors present. 

On the eve of the American Civil War, Professor James W. Silver 
has stated, “The primary purpose of existence with most people was 
eternal salvation. Therefore, it was deemed essential that the individ- 
ual should conduct his everyday affairs in harmony with the wishes 
of a just and stern God.” Douglas S. Freeman has pointed out that 
many of the men who participated in the war “kept religion in the 
same sanctuary of the heart with patriotism and love of home. Ac- 
ceptance of traditional Christianity was almost universal. Mild and 
reverent deism was viewed with horror. Doubt was damnation. Ag- 
nosticism was service to Antichrist. What was believed was professed.” 

Thus could a Confederate soldier reassure his wife of his well-being 
by writing in February, 1862: “When we lay all upon the altar of our 
country, The God of Nations will give us a permanent happy exist- 
ence. How near akin is patriotism to religion.” 

Commensurate with the secession of South Carolina in December, 
1860, came a breakdown in several churches of a predominantly Prot- 
estant America. Indications of such a disintegration were evident 
several years before the embryo of a Southern Confederacy was con- 
ceived. Once the Northern and Southern wings of the same sect were 
organized, ministers and outstanding laymen labored diligently to 
justify and strengthen their own—and peculiar—religious stands on 
national issues. 

This special issue of Civil War History is devoted to the role re- 
ligion played in both secession and war. That five of the seven ar- 
ticles contained herein are byproducts of graduate theses reflects 
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the growing interest in, and importance attached to, this heretofore 
neglected phase of Civil War history. 

Haskell Monroe and W. Harrison Daniel discuss the effect of the 
secession crisis on Southern Presbyterians and Baptists. Willard 
Wight then outlines the devotion of Southern churches to the Con- 
federate cause. How the various faiths ministered to the armies is 
the subject of two articles. One, by James Henry, sketches the work 
of the underrated Christian Commission; the other, by Herman Nor- 
ton, recounts the rededication to God that swept through the armies, 
notably the Confederate forces. The slim war diary of Father Jo- 
seph O’Hagan of the Excelsior Brigade is supplemented by the un- 
usual war letters of a soldier in the 38th Alabama Infantry. 

Studies of Johnny Reb and Billy Yank have shown that the major- 
ity left much to be desired insofar as religious fervor was concerned. 
However, many soldiers on both sides never failed to read their Testa- 
ments and to recite their simple prayers. Aided by the piety of their 
chaplains and homefolk, their faith was sustained through four years 
of trial and tribulation. Perhaps religion was less widespread by 1865 
than it had been in 1861; yet its roots where it still continued to exist 
were deeper and more firmly imbedded. 

In this Christmas season, when world peace is threatened by a ris- 
ing tide of opposition, our plight seems not so dissimilar to that of 
those Americans of a century ago who marched into battle to defend 
the right as they saw the right. Their faith was their foundation; so 
should it be ours. Yet, echoing their hymn, we too will survive the 
storm: 

Oh, God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 

Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home. 





SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIANS AND 
THE SECESSION CRISIS 


Haskell Monroe 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION OF 1860 had angered the South. Across the 
land of tobacco and cotton, men both feared and despised what they 
thought the election of Abraham Lincoln represented. As far as the 
average Southerner was concerned, the election had been unfair; per- 
haps it had even been a usurpation. For most men south of the Ohio 
and Potomac rivers, the period of debate and argument was over. The 
only discussion left was to decide the best means of defense for the 
principles and rights of the South. Gradually the fire-eaters won the 
battle and led the agrarian states of Dixie out of the Union. As the 
leaders of the debate searched for reinforcements, they sometimes 
turned to religion to assist them. Since the South was very vocal in its 
attachment to its churches, the religious discussions on secession were 
significant. 

Like most men in the South, Presbyterians pondered the issues of the 
day. Some preached and prayed, others wrote letters, and the careful 
citizens meditated quietly. With almost 100,000 members in the slave 
states, they could not match either the Baptists or Methodists in 
numbers, but along with the Episcopalians, they were the social and 
economic leaders.! These Calvinists usually relied on their elected “judi- 
catories” (secession, presbytery, synod, and general assembly ) to decide 
important matters of theology and church policy. Although the sessions 
of the congregations continued to meet during the secession winter, very 
few of the higher judicial bodies were scheduled to convene in the 
weeks between the election and inauguration of Lincoln. Because of the 
urgency of the crisis, the average churchman had either to decide his 


Mr. Monroe, now completing his doctoral studies, is a member of the 
history faculty at the Agricultural and Mechanical ——s Texas. This 


article is a synopsis of his doctoral thesis, being done u the supervision 
of The Rice Institut Institute. : 


1 Lewis G. Vander Yen Presbyterians and the Federal Union, 1861-1869 (Cam- 
bridge, 1933), pp 
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own course of action or rely on the leadership of trusted clergymen and 
laymen. 

As South Carolina prepared to act first, the ministers proclaimed their 
opinions. The most vocal spokesman was James Henley Thornwell, the 
acknowledged leader of the southern wing of the church. This tiny, frail 
seminary professor and minister of the Presbyterian Church in Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, had decided that there was no safety in the Union. 
Labeled the “Calhoun of the Church” by some, even his critics praised 
him as “a man of master mind and commanding intellect.” On November 
21, 1860, a day of fasting, humiliation, and prayer throughout South 
Carolina, he preached to his congregation on “National Sins.” Not only 
did he blame the sectional crisis on the abolitionists, but he also pro- 
claimed the territories to be the joint property of all the states and an- 
nounced that the “organs of Government have been perverted from 
their original design.”* 

With Thornwell’s words setting the pattern, other Presbyterians in 
the state made their attitudes public. The weekly Southern Presbyterian 
openly favored secession but professed sadness.* Thomas Smyth, a book- 
ish minister, perhaps second to Thornwell in prestige in the area, 
preached in Charleston on the fast day. His sermon centered upon the 
defense of slavery and skirted the arguments over disrupting the Union. 
Born in New England, Smyth maintained a large personal correspond- 
ence, particularly with ministerial colleagues in the North, and hoped 
for reconciliation. But he considered separation better than meek sub- 
mission.> Up in the foothills of the mountains, Rev. Zelotes L. Holmes 
found “Providence Indicating Secession” and in Charleston, Rev. W. C. 
Dana spoke of the righteous cause as he advocated Southern unity. 

On November 28 the Synod of South Carolina gathered in Charles- 
ton, and the delegates discussed the current problems at some length. 
After agreeing that politics had no place in the church, they concluded 


2 James W. Silver, “The Confederate Preacher Goes to War,” North Carolina His- 
torical Review, XXXIII (1956), 500; John Miller Wells, Southern Presbyterian 
Worthies (Richmond, 1936), p. 46. 

3 James H. Thornwell, National. Sins: A Fast Day Sermon . . . (Columbia, 1860), 
pp. 24-27. ; 

4 Southern Presbyterian, Nov. 17, 1860. According to W. Harrison Daniel, in “The 
Protestant Church in the Confederate States of America” (Unpublished disserta- 
tion, Duke University, 1957), p. 29, the Southern Presbyterian was the first de- 
nominational newspaper in the South to discuss secession. 

5Thomas Smyth, The Sin and the Curse; or, The Union, The True Source of 
Disunion, and Our Duty in the Present Crisis (Charleston, 1860); Louisa C. 
Stoney, ed., Autobiographical Notes, Letters and Reflections by Thomas Smyth, 
D.D. (Charleston, 1914), pp. 111-113, 564-566. Hereafter cited as Stoney, 
Thomas Smyth. 

6 Laurensville (S.C.) Herald, Nov. 30, 1860; W. C. Dana, A Sermon Delivered in 
the Central Presbyterian Church, Charleston, S.C., November 21st, 1860 (Charles- 
ton, 1860). 
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that “the people of South Carolina are now called on to . . . stand up for 
their rights."? A few days later, when the secession convention met, 
Thornwell and two other professors from the seminary advocated im- 
mediate action. Thornwell spoke at some length and stated that the 
election of Lincoln marked the end of justice for the South. In his 
opinion, the situation called for “calmness, caution, and decision.” Such 
words helped to give spiritual sanction to the act of leaving the Union.’ 
Meanwhile, the Southern Presbyterian described separation as a “fore- 
gone conclusion,” and most churchmen throughout the state agreed with 
Thornwell when he explained the justification of South Carolina’s deci- 
sion.’ Only a few quietly recorded their regrets.’ 

While South Carolina was deciding that she could best serve her 
own interests by disunion, Georgia continued to debate. Unlike the 
impetuous folk north of the Savannah River, Georgians were not united 
in their sentiments. Georgia Presbyterians had considered the question 
of secession for years. As late as 1856, many people felt the state should 
never leave the Union, but by the time the results of the election of 1860 
became known, churchmen over the state began to change their minds. 
Thomas R. R. Cobb, known as a respected church elder and political 
leader, spoke of the ideas of many when he confided to a friend, “We 
feel that utter ruin politically, socially and spiritually is our fate in the 
Union—hence our firm resolve to Separate at once.”! While Cobb ex- 
pressed the sentiments of those who would follow South Carolina’s 
example, not all Presbyterians in Georgia were as positive as he. It was 
to such undecided folk that some ministers spoke. The best-known ser- 
mon of this type was delivered by Rufus Porter in Waynesboro on 
December 9. He titled his remarks “Christian Duty in the Present Crisis” 
and told his listeners the issue at hand was “the tremendous question of 
giving up or maintaining the great principles of eternal justice, righteous- 
ness and truth.” When Porter concluded by looking forward to some 
sort of reconstruction, he appealed to an argument familiar to some, but 
few if any men cared to pursue this particular issue.” 

Many Presbyterians viewed the crisis strictly in political terms; others 
added a defense of slavery to their endorsement of secession. Two such 


7 Minutes of the Synod of South Carolina, 1858-1881, Dec. 1, 1860, Presbyterian 
Historical Foundation, Montreat, N.C. 

8 North Carolina Presbyterian, Jan. 5, 1861. 

® Southern Presbyterian, Dec. 15, 1860; Benjamin M. a The Life and Letters 
of James Henry Thornwell (Richmond, 1875), p 

10 In an undated letter to an unknown addressee, Fhomas Smyth stated: “I am still 
a mourner at the grave of our common country.” Presbyterian Historical Founda- 
tion. 

11T, R. R. Cobb to Joseph C. Stiles, Dec. 11, 1860, J. C. Stiles Correspondence, 
Henry E. Huntington Library 

12 Rufus Kilpatrick Porter, Chistian Duty in the Present Crisis (Savannah, 1860), 
p. 5. 
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arguments were ably propounded in Georgia. In January, 1861, Joseph 
R. Wilson addressed his congregation in Augusta on this matter. With 
his young son Woodrow, the future President, listening dutifully, Dr. 
Wilson argued that enemies of slavery should be met with the divine 
proofs of the value of the institution. 

While Wilson spoke of slavery from a more philosophical point of 
view, Rev. Charles Colcock Jones discussed the “peculiar institution” 
with the experience of thirty-two years of work among the Negroes. 
Most of his adult life had been spent in preaching to the black popula- 
tion of his county. Although he was an ardent Southerner, he would 
not allow his wife to celebrate South Carolina’s secession, for he under- 
stood the seriousness of the occasion. Still he justified Georgia’s quitting 
the Union in order to protect slavery as well as to secure her political 
rights."* 

As the winter of worry and argument proceeded, the years of section- 
al agitation brought their results. The effects of economic decline in 
the Atlantic coastal states, compounded by the apparent threat of 
Lincoln’s inauguration in March, propelled men toward extreme senti- 
ments which they had previously rejected. Secession had once seemed 
onerous to the inhabitants of the Tidewater and the Piedmont. With 
the convention in South Carolina voting for secession without a dis- 
senter to challenge the unanimity, the rest of the South hesitated. The 
dangers of this increasing impatience were forgotten. 

South Carolina’s emotional appyoach to sectionalism had come to 
New Orleans in the person of Ben Palmer, born and reared in the low 
country south of Charleston. A tenacious man with keen intellect and 
stirring voice, he was concerned with Louisiana’s hesitation in follow- 
ing the lead of his native state. His Thanksgiving sermon on November 
29 in the First Presbyterian Church was the beginning of the campaign 
which took the state out of the Union. “With the destiny of a great 
people waiting upon the decision of an hour,” he proclaimed, “it is not 
lawful to be still.” After defending slavery and portraying Lincoln as 
intent upon the enslavement of the South, Palmer asked the audience 
to prepare for God’s battle." 

Following the benediction, the awed crowd silently dispersed, but 
soon “New Orleans was shouting for secession.”"* Across the South the 
sermon was reprinted and eagerly read. References to its fiery spark 
occurred when men tried to find their bearings in the wealth of words 
poured out during the winter. Though widely distributed in the North, 


13 See Joseph R. Wilson, Mutual Relation of Masters and Slaves as Taught in the 
Bible ( Augusta, 1861). 

14 Southern Presbyterian, Feb. 16, 1861; North Carolina Presbyterian, Feb. 23, 1861. 

15 Benjamin M. Palmer, The South: Her Peril and Her Duty (New Orleans, 1860). 

16 Wells, Southern Presbyterian Worthies, p. 153. 
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Palmer’s sermon was usually noted as an example of extremism. In his 
own city, Palmer's actions seemed to be decisive in determining the vote 
for secession.” 

Yet, not everyone in New Orleans agreed with Palmer's call for haste. 
Rev. Richmond McInnis, editor of the True Witness, which served the 
churches of the Southwest, delayed the call for disunion. For weeks 
McInnis wavered. Early in 1861, he still announced: “We are neutral. 
We design to be so, and are gratified that our friends are unable to tell 
by our paper which side we are on.”"* Not until February did the Witness 
record its sympathy for Southern nationalism. Meanwhile, other observ- 
ers in the Crescent City were deciding their allegiances. Some remained 
to defend their beliefs, while others scattered northward. 

Most of those men leaving the area of New Orleans moved up the 
Mississippi River, carrying with them the news of the progress of seces- 
sion. The river and its trade seemed to tie people residing near its banks 
to the Union. In Baton Rouge, a minister condemned the proponents of 
disunion in his Thanksgiving sermon, and he believed his congregation 
agreed with him. The next morning, however, printed copies of Palmer’s 
sermon arrived and turned these Presbyterians to secession.” In Missis- 
sippi, some avowed Unionists stated their feelings. Perhaps the best- 
known Southern Presbyterian who maintained his opposition to dividing 
the Federal Union was James A. Lyon, the outspoken pastor at Colum- 
bus. In 1859 he had cried out against what he termed “this flippant 
ribaldry about severing the Union!” At the same time, he asked, “How 
can we regard the enemies of the Union in any other light than as ene- 
mies of God, the enemies of the pure church and the enemies of the hu- 
man race!”*° When the arguments concerning the secession of his state 
reached him, Lyon used the force of his position to strengthen the bonds 
between the states. His most significant effort was a sermon on January 
4, 1861, in which he warned of the disaster if the nation’s unity were 
lost. Unable to prevent Mississippi's secession, he began working hope- 
fully for reunion.?4 

A strong antisecession movement prevailed for some months in north- 
eastern Mississippi. Although Lyon was the best-known defender of this 
sentiment, a number of Presbyterians in the area agreed with him. At 


11 The importance of such sermons as these may be seen by “Form No. 1—Oath To 
Be Taken by Those Who Were Never Disenfranchised,” issued by the state 
government of Louisiana in 1863, which stated in part: “I do further solemnly 
swear .. . that I never in the advocacy of treason, wrote or published articles, or 

ched sermons. 

8 True Witness, Jan. 12, 1861. 

— of Thaddeus McRae,” typescript, Presbyterian Historical 
Fo 

% James A. Lyon, Christianity and the Civil Law (Columbus, Miss., 1859), p. 29. 

21 True Witness, Jan. 26, 1861. 
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least two other ministers condemned the threat of secession so strongly 
that they were hounded out of the area. While some of the men left 
rather than change their views, Lyon remained, and throughout the 
coming months, he and his son Theodoric spoke with sympathy for the 
United States. 

Alabama, Mississippi's sister state, numbered few Presbyterians who 
recorded any hesitancy over leaving the Federal Union. A few did delay, 
but not for long. The Presbyterians of the state listened to the argu- 
ments of their fellow churchman, William Lowndes Yancey, a member 
of Montgomery’s First Church, and agreed with his “fire-eating” atti- 
tude. Slowly but surely, men throughout the state turned away from 
political, economic, and eventually from religious ties with the North. A 
few found it difficult, but the majority agreed with the man who 
labeled himself “a straight-out Secessionist.”” 

Presbyterians in the states along the Gulf acted first, but in the Upper 
South, along with everyone else, they were procrastinating. Tennessee, 
tied in the west to the Mississippi River and in the east to the mountains, 
contained two widely divergent attitudes toward the sectional issues. 
Western Tennessee had economic connections with the river traffic 
but also ideological sympathies with the rest of the South. Unionists at- 
tempted to overrule the latter and relied on such spokesmen as Rev. R. 
C. Grundy, minister of the Second Presbyterian Church in Memphis. 
He first avoided the subject of secession in his public statements but 
soon openly advocated adherence to the United States. Not only did he 
proclaim his sentiments from the pulpit, but in a public letter to the 
Memphis Bulletin, he vigorously attacked disunion and all who believed 
in it. Those who heard such men as Grundy were often reduced to tears 
and sadness when they contemplated the choice before their state. 
Throughout much of Tennessee the ardor of the Unionists was tempered 
by the belief that “a band of the sons of Belial threaten tar and feathers” 
to all who looked northward for sympathy.”* Finally, the events of the 
spring of 1861 swept most Tennesseans into the torrent of secession, but 
not such men as Grundy, who continued to hurl angry words at the 
secessionists.“ 

East Tennessee, always hesitant in its agreement with the rest of the 
state, was a center of hostility between religious neighbors. Advocates 
on both sides of the issue used the Bible and the pulpit to attract ad- 
herents to their faction. Generally, in this area, those men who favored 
placing Tennessee beside the rest of the Southern states were out- 


22 William H. Mitchell to A. H. Porter, Jan. 21, 1861, Presbyterian Historical Founda- 
tion. See also Christian Observer, Jan. 17, 1861. 

23 Davis F. Eagleton, A Memorial Sketch of Rev. George Ewing Eagleton (Rich- 
mond, 1900), p. 36. 

24 Ibid., p. 37; Southern Presbyterian, Apr. 20, 1861; True Witness, Mar. 23, 1861. 
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shouted and outnumbered in the church as well as at the ballot box. 
For the churchman in the Tennessee mountains, this was a time for 
courage. 

Across those mountains in North Carolina, Presbyterians had listened 
with almost unbelieving sadness to Thornwell and Palmer. For a few 
weeks Tarheels waited and postponed a painful decision. Their course 
of action was significant, for more Presbyterians lived in North Carolina 
than in any other state of the South. The North Carolina Presbyterian, 
a weekly which claimed a larger circulation than any other paper below 
the Potomac, reflected the attitudes of local congregations. In Novem- 
ber this paper was horrified over the thought of breaking the bonds of 
the sections and believed a “very large majority” in the state opposed 
secession as well as any coercion of the states that might secede. Still 
the editor considered economic and social independence from the North 
wise and prudent.* 

Churchmen were not at all unanimous. Such a church leader as Cal- 
vin H. Wiley, state superintendent of schools, wanted moderation in 
both state and nation. A scattered few agreed with Wiley publicly, but 
Tarheel Presbyterians began to follow the path charted by their col- 
leagues in South Carolina. By February D. H. Hill of the state military 
institute, an experienced soldier and devoted churchman, was defend- 
ing the action of South Carolina and aiming barbed words at its op- 
ponents.”* Gradually, all who did not concur with the majority changed 
their minds or found it wise to remain silent. The minority who loved the 
nation more than the section wisely guarded their thoughts. By the 
time the North Carolina Presbyterian bestowed its blessing on the Con- 
federate States of America, the statements of the readers of this paper 
indicated their approval. 

As Americans moved toward conflict with each other, Virginians 
first considered the safety of their native state. Possessing a pride and 
loyalty to the Old Dominion bordering on the spiritual, these men 
and women were concerned with the safety of both church and state. 
Robert L. Dabney, the moderator of the Synod of Virginia, set the 
tempo for Presbyterians in the area with a fast-day sermon on November 
1, 1860. Speaking at the College Church in Prince Edward County, 
which served the students of Hampden-Sydney College and Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, he asked his congregation to consider “The Christian’s 
Best Motive for Patriotism.” This moving address stressed the civic duties 
of the Christian and emphasized the need for prayer in such a crisis. 
As he concluded his remarks, Dabney begged all Christians to “declare 
that from this day, no money, no vote, no influence of yours, shall go to 


% North Carolina Presbyterian, Nov. 24, 1860. 
% Ibid., Jan. 26, 1861, Feb. 2, 1861, Feb. 16, 1861. 
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the maintenance of any other counsels than those of moderation, 
righteousness, and manly forebearance.”*" 

All over the nation men watched the action in Virginia. Moderates 
applauded Dabney’s stand and across the state others agreed with him. 
At the seminary, most of the faculty had viewed the action of South 
Carolina as extremely dangerous. Dabney himself, never hesitant to 
speak bluntly, believed that “South Carolina, the impudent little vixen, 
has gone beyond all patience. She is as great a pest as the Abolitionists.”"* 
Even the Central Presbyterian, printed in Richmond for circulation 
among members over the state, maintained moderation while the Cotton 
States formed the Confederacy. This paper was surely leaning to the 
South when it called Henry Ward Beecher a “strong ass,” but not until 
December did it speak with favor about leaving the United States. 

Dabney asked Moses Drury Hoge, one of the editors of the Central 
Presbyterian and minister at the influential Second Presbyterian Church 
in Richmond, to work for the cause of moderation and conciliation. Hoge 
did oppose secession for some time and helped to prolong the final 
decision of some churchmen. While Hoge was searching his faith to de- 
cide where his loyalty should rest, other Presbyterian leaders in Virginia 
did likewise. Almost without exception, these men hoped for some sort 
of reconciliation between the sections; perhaps they awaited a miracle. 
The organization of the Confederate States of America in February 
failed to move them to back disunion, but they began to understand 
that Virginia’s fate was tied with the other states of the South. 

As the new year began, the sympathy of the Central Presbyterian 
for the states outside the Union became more evident. Still Dabney 
continued to work for understanding between the sections. His efforts 
produced “A Pacific Appeal to Christians,” endorsed by religious leaders 
at colleges throughout Virginia. This “Appeal” pictured the horrors of 
war and asked everyone to “study moderation of political sentiment, of 
resentments, and of language. By the time the news of Lincoln’s 
inauguration crossed the Potomac, hopes for peace and harmony faded 
—almost unnoticed. Men who formerly spoke endearingly of the Union 
now condemned it. To them the new President represented the danger 
of abolition by force of arms. When Lincoln called for volunteers, he 
confirmed the fears of these Virginians. Moderates were transformed 
into secessionists. Dabney’s change of heart was typical. By March he 
was calling on the voters to take the state out of the Union as soon as 
possible; a month later, he wrote a widely publicized letter to a ministe- 


27R. L. Dabney, The Christian's Best Motive for Patriotism (Richmond, 1860). 

28 Thomas Cary Johnson, The Life and Letters of Robert Lewis Dabney (Richmond, 
1903) PP. 214-215. Hereafter cited as Johnson, D 

29 Centr 


abney. 
Presbyterian, Nov. 17, 1860, Nov. 24, 1860, Dec. 8, 1860. 
30 Johnson, Dabney, pp. 215-218. 
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rial colleague in New York, describing the South’s version of the prob- 
lem and promising resistance to the death.*! 

All over Virginia, Presbyterians prepared to defend the land they 
loved. After months of hesitation, they were among the leaders who 
took the state out of the Union. In their own opinions, they had been 
“long-suffering, patient, and magnanimous.” But even as they left the 
nation which their state had done so much to found, these churchmen 
looked back in a last bit of sadness. To vote for secession had not been 
easy, but they believed that Virginia had tried to keep the peace as long 
as possible. If the war came, they looked for Divine favor to aid them, 
since they had been both patient and prayerful.™ 

Presbyterians in the border areas of Kentucky and Missouri also be- 
came involved in the sectional crisis. In Kentucky Robert J. Breckin- 
ridge was a key figure in both politics and religion. The elder member of 
a family noted for its ability and influence, this man was a bulwark of 
the Union in Kentucky. He overpowered all who opposed him in the 
church, though he did not silence the friends of the Confederacy. His 
influence extended across the Mississippi to Missouri. There only a few 
Presbyterians openly endorsed secession, and for this they paid a high 
price in suffering. 

While the ministers and elders decided what course they would 
follow during the winter of 1860-1861, the faculties and students of 
the Presbyterian colleges and seminaries had similar decisions to make. 
Thornwell’s influence caused Columbia Seminary to give quick en- 
dorsement to secession. The other schools delayed. Dabney and like- 
minded men at Union Seminary asked for calmness and in January dis- 
tributed a letter which became the “Pacific Appeal.”"™ While the facul- 
ties preached and argued in the periodicals, the students debated the 
finer points at issue. They indicated that youth was not always impulsive 
and that young men also hoped for some unforeseen solution to the 
nation’s dilemma. As a body the college men were more prone to post- 
pone secession than any other group of people in the Presbyterian 
churches across the South. Some of the men at the colleges never ac- 
cepted the idea of disunion. 

While the course of secession flowed across Dixie, men gauged their 
loyalties very carefully. The effects of dividing the Federal Union 
turned some churchmen into temporary politicians. For a few the out- 


31 Richmond Enquirer, Mar. 9, 1861; R. L.. Dabney, Letter . . . to the Rev. S. J. Prime 
... of the New York Observer (Richmond, 1861). 

%2 For example, see “Diary of Francis McFarland,” University of Virginia, entries 
of May 23 and 25, 1861; Johnson, Dabney, pp. 231-232; Central Presbyterian, 
Apr. 20 and 27, 1861. 

33 See W. M. Leftwich, Martyrdom in Missouri (St. Louis, 1870), I, 94-95, 157. 

“4 Southern Presbyterian, Jan. 26, 1861. 





come meant moving either north or south. Such moves indicated the 
sudden crystalization of sectional ties. Even while the ministers and com- 
municants passed across Mason and Dixon’s Line and the Ohio River— 
in both directions—a few began to assess the importance of these Pres- 
byterians in provoking the secession of the Confederate States. No one 
asserted that such a small group had caused so great a change in national 
history, but they did assign key roles to a few men. Thornwell and Palm- 
er were most often mentioned as leaders of secession. The exact meas- 
ure of responsibility of such men could not be determined by contempo- 
raries, but it seemed significant. 

The Presbyterian had exerted an influence far out of proportion to his 
numbers. This was possible partially because of the gentle respect 
of other Christians for this denomination, a respect based on social 
standing, the literacy of the Presbyterian clergy, and the theological 
conservatism of the members. Equally significant was the normal 
hesitancy of Presbyterians to mix politics and religion. When this mix- 
ture took place in pulpits and papers, Southerners heeded the results. 
They watched Thornwell and Palmer prompt their sections into action. 
In other areas, the influence was not so clear, except that Presbyterians 
tried to postpone action along with their neighbors. When the final 
choice did seem necessary, particularly in Virginia and North Carolina, 
Presbyterians were among the first to commend and assist the Con- 
federate effort. 

The average Presbyterian did not pause to calculate his portion of 
the secession movement. He prepared to defend the Confederacy— 
the new nation he had helped to develop. Dr. Thornwell warned such 
members of the terrors of defeat by the Federals, but he added that 
God would lead the way to victory.® In the Confederate Congress, such 
Presbyterians as Tom Cobb and Yancey called for reliance on “Him who 
reigneth.”* For those who marched away, there were many assurances 
of success and divine protection. Among the faithful who waited at 
home, prayer was frequent and fervent. Few entreaties omitted a request 
for holy favor for the Confederacy to save it from the ungodly invaders 
from the North. When one Presbyterian minister prayed, “Put thy hook 
in the nose of him who deviseth mischief against us, and turn him back 
the way he came,” the congregation agreed and quietly answered, 
“Amen.”*7 


35 James H. Thornwell, Our Danger and Our Duty (Columbia, 1862). 

36 Charleston Courier, May 18, 1861; “Correspondence of Thomas R. R. Cobb,” 
Publications of the Southern History Association, XI (1907), 320. 

37 Charleston News, May 10, 1861. 
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THE CHURCHES AND THE 
CONFEDERATE CAUSE 


Willard E. Wight 


ANY UNDERSTANDING OF THE ATTITUDE of the churches of the South toward 
the Confederate government must proceed from the basic principle 
which motivated their conduct throughout the war. According to this 
principle slavery was an institution sanctioned by God and given to the 
South as a sacred trust; therefore, those who opposed it, as the abolition- 
ists did, were against the Almighty. Disruption of the Union was neces- 
sary in order to preserve slavery, God’s work on earth; hence, the crea- 
tion of the Confederate States of America was the work of Providence. 
All institutions ordained by God demand the unswerving allegiance of 


Christians; ergo, all Christians must support the Confederate govern- 
ment with unfaltering loyalty. 


This attitude was clearly enunciated by a Virginia Baptist congrega- 
tion when it adopted the following resolutions: 


Man is a moral, social and religious being. He is responsible for his example 
to the society in which he lives, as well as to the Creator for his social in- 
fluence; for all government is ordained by God; and if as a subject of govern- 
ment, he does what is injurious to the interests of that government, he is acting 
in violation of the laws of God, which require that all men be “subject to the 
powers that be.” If therefore it is a Christian duty to obey a government which 
the subject had no power to form, or change, it is doubly a duty for all Chris- 
tian subjects of this government not only to yield a cheerful obedience to the 
constituted authorities, but to aid and encourage them in every effort to se- 
cure our social and religious freedom. Therefore 

Be it Resolved 1. That the war which the U.S. government has forced 
upon us, involving as it does, our social and religious freedom, must be met 
with unfaltering determination and an earnest cooperation of every Christian. 

2. That all efforts to evade the operations of laws for the support of the 
war or to shun our lawful duty, are in violation of the Scriptures and mani- 
fest an unworthiness of our social and religious fellowship.! 


A doctoral graduate of Emory University Dr. Wicur is now on the his- 
tory faculty of the Georgia Institute of Technology. 


1 Minute Book, Elon Baptist Church, Dover Association, 1857-1866, Meeting of 
July 6, 1863, Virginia Baptist Historical Society. 
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Convinced that the new nation was the result of divine interposition, 
the churches were quick to give their blessing to the Confederacy. The 
Methodist Rio Grande Conference in Texas resolved in 1861 that “the 
government of the Confederate States of America is right; to it we owe 
allegiance and its fortunes we will share invoking Almighty God to up- 
hold it in equity and Wisdom.” The South Carolina Lutheran Synod 
recognized “the hand of God in the wisdom of its councils and the 
heroism of our brave defenders, which have enabled us to form a 
Government of our choice.” The Goshen Baptist Association of Virginia 
resolved to “give whatever aid we can to the Confederate Government 
in carrying forward a war contemplating our deliverance.”* 

Because they realized that, in the eyes of many, war per se was not 
wholly consistent with the principles of Christianity, the churches took 
pains to proclaim the cause of the South a just cause. The declaration 
of the North Carolina Christian Conference that “the Southern Con- 
federacy is not at all responsible for the war that is going on” was 
lukewarm when compared with the resolution of the Virginia Lutheran 
Synod that the “defensive war maintained by us against an invading 
foe, is just and righteous.” With similar conviction the Middle District 
Baptist Association of the same state declared that “if ever a people drew 
the sword in behalf of a just cause, we are that people.” 

Further endorsement of the cause of the Confederacy was made in 
1863 by eighty-four ministers of the Gospel who issued an Address to 
Christians Throughout the World, published in Richmond in 1863. A 
non-political document, it was not promulgated in the name of any de- 
nomination, although signed by leading clergymen of the Baptist, Old 
School Presbyterian, Methodist, Protestant Episcopal, Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterian, Disciples of Christ, Cumberland Presbyterian, 
Lutheran, and German Reformed churches. Ostensibly a call to the na- 
tions of the world to join with the Confederate states in solemn protest 
against the Emancipation Proclamation, the opportunity to justify the 
course of the South was not overlooked. Not only were the causes of the 
conflict delineated but the defensive war then engaged in was endorsed, 


2 Journal, Rio Grande Mission Conference, 1859-1865, Meeting of 1861, Barker 
History Center, University of Texas. 

3 Minutes of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of South Carolina, St. Paul's, New- 
berry District, S.C., Jan. 16-20, 1862 (Columbia, 1862), p. 24. 

4 Minutes of the Goshen Baptist Association. Held with Blk Creek Church, Louisa 
County [Virginia], September 8, 1863 (n.p., n.d.), p. 9. 

5 Richmond Christian Advocate, October 31, 1861; Minutes, Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Virginia, 1857-1873, Meeting of 1861, Archives of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Virginia, Roanoke College. 

6 Minutes of the Seventy-Ninth Annual Session of the Middle District Bap. Associa- 
tion, Held with Mt. Moriah Church, Powhatan County, Va., July 29th and 30th, 
1862 (Richmond, 1862), p. 10. 
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as was the Christianity of the leaders, generals, soldiers, and civilians of 
the South. 

Equating loyalty to the Confederacy with loyalty to God tended to 
minimize criticism and to promote endorsement of the government and 
its policies by ecclesiastical organizations, clergymen, and the church 
press. Near the end of 1862 the Georgia Methodist Conference went on 
record as having “unabated confidence in the patriotism and wisdom 
of our Confederate Government.” The carping of the secular press 
moved the editor of the Columbia Southern Presbyterian to remind his 
readers that the Christian patriots of the Confederacy should practice 
patience in tribulation which was “the very opposite of that complain- 
ing spirit which finds fault with everything done by our authorities civil 
and military."* In the dreary days of 1863, the editor of the Macon 
Christian Index admonished his readers to “do well our part in uphold- 
ing and sustaining our rulers in all that is right. Let the discord be still.”® 

Consistent in their conduct, the clergy and the church press indulged 
in no such criticism of Jefferson Davis as filled the secular newspapers 
after 1862 and were so frequently uttered by public men. Disloyalty to 
the Chief Executive would have been viewed by most church leaders 
as disloyalty to God by whose Providence Davis was called to office. The 
editor of the Columbia Confederate Baptist pointed out: 


The preachers of the Gospel in the South, have from the eye the 
struggle for independence, devoted their energies to the support of the gov- 
ernment. From no pulpit in the land has anything like the censure or suspi- 
cion been uttered against the Chief Magistrate; and, while Congress has 
resounded with declamations of which the President or his Cabinet was 
the theme, the ministry, without exception have remembered him in their 
public prayers, and exhorted their flocks to sustain the country in its season 
of trial and peril.10 

Few of the fundamental issues, such as conscription, states’ rights, the 
suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, and impressment, were dis- 
cussed by representatives of the churches, possibly because they were 
felt to be political measures necessitated by the working of Divine 
Providence. The conscription law, which engendered such acrimonious 
debate between state and Confederate authorities, was seen by the 
editor of the Macon Christian Index as the “quickest, surest, and most 
equitable method of replenishing the ranks of the army,” even though 
“like all human institutions it has its faults and objections.” A Methodist 


7 Journal, Georgia Annual Conference, 1846-1866, Meeting of 1862, Emory Uni- 
versity. 

8 June 21, 1862. 

9 Feb. 16, 1863. 

10 Mar. 4, 1863. 

11 Apr. 8, 1862. 
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minister in Alabama was willing to leave it “to the great men to settle 
the question of State-rights involved” in the conscription law, because 
he saw in the pledging of the strength of the whole country to the main- 
tenance of the war “the resolution and invincible purpose of the Con- 
federate Government.” 

The question of arming the slaves as soldiers was one important 
issue that was not ignored by the churches, for here was a matter in 
which they were patently concerned. After all, were the slaves not com- 
mitted to them by God as a trust? The editor of the Macon Christian In- 
dex was unalterably opposed to any such move, first, because it was un- 
necessary and, second, because it was “fraught with infinite mischief.” 
Obviously, Negroes could not go to war as slaves, he stated, but the 
Confederate Constitution gave to the Congress no power to manumit 
them; and then “what would be the situation after the war?” No such 
technicalities worried the editor of the Augusta Southern Christian Ad- 
‘vocate. To him the question was not whether the Negro ought to be a 
soldier, for soldier he already was on the Northern side. “Viewed as 
an abstract matter, we might oppose his conversion into a soldier,” he 
wrote on February 2, 1865, “but when the real state of the case is whe- 
ther our foes shall use him or we ourselves, every sentiment of self- 
preservation and of self-regard, every motive of humanity, every obliga- 
tion of Christian principle points out the course to be adopted”—arm 
him. In these sentiments concurred the editor of the Richmond Southern 
Churchman, who believed that the slave who donned the Confederate 
uniform should be considered free from that moment and should be 
treated like all other soldiers in the Southern army.“ 

The conscription law aggravated the problem of replacing those min- 
isters who died, retired, or became incapacitated, because no provision 
was made for the exemption of theological students. Petitions from the 
seminaries and church bodies were presented to Congress from time 
to time without result. The effect upon the churches was pointed out by 
Rev. James P. Boyce, South Carolina Baptist minister and politician, in 
a letter to the chairman of the Military Committee of the Confederate 
House of Representatives. He stressed the fact that the number of stu- 
dents excused would be small and emphasized the value of such exemp- 
tions to the church and to the country. 


The conscription bill taking away all the students of the seminary cuts off 
entirely their supply of educated ministers—In other denominations [than 
the Baptists] the loss is — equally as sensibly felt—The denominations 


comprising so many of the citizens of the Confederate States any in- 
12 Augusta Southern Christian Advocate, Apr. 8, 1862. 
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jury that so sensibly affects them will certainly recoil with fearful con- 
sequences upon the moral and religious condition of the country at large.'5 


Regardless of the petitions and resolutions of the churches, once the 
army had trained a man it was virtually impossible to secure his release 
on any grounds. As early as 1861, President Davis refused the request of 
the Bishop of Virginia to release candidates for the ministry on the 
basis of “the necessities of the public defense.”!* The Secretary of War 
was even more adamant. He replied to one request for the release of a 
soldier to minister to a church with the comment that “no higher or 
better duty can call for his services, than that of winning in the field 
the peace which will restore him and the rest of our people to the 
ordinary avocations of life.”!” An application for the transfer of a soldier 
to the chaplaincy he endorsed with: “I am not willing to convert good 
soldiers or officers into Chaplains as men and Christians they do a holier 
work, and more especially obligatory work now, in the field. In my 
judgment it is the highest field of labor even for the minister.” 

A minor source of discord between the Confederacy and some of the 
more strongly Calvinistic churches was the breaking of the Sabbath by 
the post office and the army. As early as the fall of 1861, the Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian church resolved “to bring to the mind of those 
in authority over us, the propriety and necessity as established by the 
word of God” of observing the Sabbath by stopping “mails, rail cars, 
steamboats and all such public services or duties” on the Lord’s day.” 
The Florida Presbytery enjoined its ministers to warn and admonish its 
people to scrupulously observe the Fourth Commandment. The Wash- 
ington Baptist Association of Georgia resolved to “raise our petitions 
and voices in entreaty against the wickedness of depraved officers” who 
compelled the soldiers to do more than was necessary on Sunday.” A 
matter of special concern moved the Friendship Baptist Association 
of that state to deplore the desecration of the Sabbath by “our military 
officials in pressing the horses of our brethren and visiting friends, 
greatly to the annoyance of this Association.”** 


15 James P. Boyce, W. R. Miles, May 22, 1862, John A. Broadus Papers, Southern 
Baptist Seminary. 

16 Dunbar Rowland, ed., Jefferson Davis, Constitutionalist. His Letters, Papers and 
Speeches (Jackson, Mississippi, 1923), V, 159. 

17 James A. Seddon to Rev. Gottwald D. Bernheim, Nov. 24, 1863, Archives of the 
United Evangelical Lutheran Synod of North Carolina, Lenoir Rhyne College. 

18 John William Jones to Reverend John A. Broadus, Dec. 29, 1863, Broadus Papers. 

19 Minutes, Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church, 1860-1874, Meeting of 1861, 
Historical Foundation of the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches, Montreat, N.C. 

20 Minutes of the Thirty-Fourth Anniversary of the Washington Baptist Association, 
Held at Ohoopie, Washington County, Ga., September 27th and 29th 1862 ( Mil- 
ledgeville, Georgia, 1862), p. 9. 

21 Minutes of the Fifth Anniversary of the Friendship Association, Convened at Heb- 
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Secure in the knowledge that the cause of the South was the cause of 
God, the clergy set about sustaining the morale of the people. The suc- 
cesses of Confederate arms were proclaimed by churchmen as mani- 
festations of the hand of God to his loving children. The rector of historic 
St. John’s Episcopal Church in Richmond pronounced the victory of 
First Manassas as “a proclamation and assurance to the true patriot’s 
heart—thy enemies are God’s enemies, and thy cause His cause.” He 
further told his listeners that “God’s approbation does not rest upon us 
because we are victorious, but when and because our cause is just.””* In 
a belated celebration of the Seven Day’s battle before Richmond, the 
Bishop of Texas asked his congregation if they could doubt “after the 
singular course of his dealings with us . . . our God has been with us.”* 
The editor of a secular newspaper declared that “so direct has been the 
interposition of divine providence, that miracles have been wrought, and 
the very laws of nature suspended, that victory might crown the arms 
of the champions of truth and justice.”™ 

Even in the darkest hours, positive assurance that God was with the 
South was preached from the pulpits. A Virginia Methodist preacher 
declared in 1863 that if God raised up agents and instruments and 
prepared them for the carrying out of the plans and purposes of his 
administration, “Where, then, is the agent or instrument now in ex- 
istence and operation? Where . . . but in this novel sisterhood of 
States—the Southern Confederacy?”* In North Carolina an Episcopal 
rector rejoiced that the church could “send her soldiers to the field, as a 
part of God’s work for him, in his present strait.”** To the Georgia legis- 
lature in 1863, Benjamin M. Palmer, exiled New Orleans Presbyterian 
divine, declared the cause of the South pre-eminently the cause of God 
“and every blow struck by us is in defense of His supremacy.””" 

From such a position it was but natural to attribute the reverses of the 
Confederate army as punishment by God of the sins of the people and of 
the nation. A Virginia Baptist minister stated that nothing could defeat or 
destroy the nation but its own indulged and unrepented transgressions, 
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“alienating from us the favour of the Lord of Hosts.”** The pastor of a 
Texas congregation called upon his people to repent of their individual 
sins: desecration of the Sabbath; intemperance, with its kindred vice of 
profanity; withdrawal of the means of support of the Gospel; selfish- 
ness, as reflected in the widespread speculations and exorbitant prices; 
failure of masters to live up to their duties to slaves; and neglect of the 
families of the brave soldiers.” As long as the people of the Confederacy 
indulged in the known sin of extortion, the Strong River Baptist Asso- 
ciation of Mississippi declared, “we cannot expect the favor of God in 
our struggle for independence.” 

Firmly believing in the efficacy of prayer, the church bodies in the 
Confederacy did not hesitate to recommend special days of prayers to 
their followers, to the governors, and to the President. In addition to 
observing special days of fasting and prayer, they sponsored daily and 
weekly services in many parts of the nation to pray for the country’s 
welfare and success. In agreement with the Richmond Southern Church- 
man that “if it is right in us to fight for our independence, it is also right 
for us to pray for it,”* the Stone Mountain Baptist Association of Georgia 
urged all its member churches “to hold regular and special prayer 
Meetings—to pray for wisdom for our rulers—the fear of God to our 
Generals and soldiers.”** Special prayers “in all matters pertaining to the 
interest of the Confederate States, and especially for the welfare of our 
soldiers” was recommended by the East Tennessee Association of Bap- 
tists.5 

President Davis’ frequent proclamations of days of fasting, humilia- 
tion, and prayer found favor with the clergy. When August 21, 1863, 
was set aside as a day of prayer by executive proclamation, one Georgia 
minister wrote that “we esteem it one of the surest pledges of His de- 
liverance, that God has given us such a man to lead us in this struggle.” 
All Christians would be highly gratified, he added, “that we have at the 
helm of our affairs a man who can and will in the face of a proud, in- 
solent and godless foe, call for assistance from those who can put up 
‘fervent, effectual prayer.’ "™ 

Probably the greatest effort at concerted prayer was that made for 
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peace by the Catholics of the South in 1864 at the suggestion of Pope 
Pius IX. The bishops called on their people to unite in special exertions 
in behalf of peace and each justified the desire for peace. The Bishop of 
Savannah did not see that peace could come by subjugation, for “the 
justice of our cause is clear; clear enough to admit no doubts in our 
minds.”*5 His colleague at Richmond held that the prayers were for 
“such a peace as a brave people engaged in a just cause could accept”; 
and he further advised his people that “if our cause is not just we could 
not appeal to the throne of mercy to sustain it.”% 

In their support of the Confederacy, the churches resisted all sug- 
gestions that the struggle be given up or that the nation compromise 
with the enemy. The Alabama Methodist Conference in 1863 was “op- 
posed firmly, stubbornly, out and out, first and last and forever, to all 
projects of reconstruction.”*’ A similar spirit was manifested by the 
Georgia Methodist Conference later that year when it declared that to 
give up at such a time would be “a disgrace to our manhood, a surrender 
of principles, a sin against our dependents and children.” The confer- 
ence called upon the people to consider no sacrifice too great to secure 
liberty, and the ministers felt themselves as making “common cause with 
the people of our charge in this offering of all our earthly interests upon 
the altar of our country.” Sealed though the fate of the Confederacy 
might have been in the fall of 1864, the editor of the Macon Christian 
Index could still bolster the spirits of his readers with the heartening 
message that “God does not intend to permit us to be subjugated.” In 
like manner the editor of the Richmond Christian Observer on February 
9, 1865, declared that “God, the Almighty, whose arm has been our de- 
fense, will uphold us still.” 

Because of their zeal for the Confederate cause and their awareness 
of the position which they occupied in the eyes of the nation, the 
churches exercised great care that all members be and remain loyal citi- 
zens. Clerics deemed disloyal were dismissed from the ministry. In 1861 
the North Carolina Methodist Conference struck from its roll a minister 
who had sworn allegiance to the North and had “thus become a traitor 
to his Conference, his State, and the Southern Confederacy.” Leader- 
ship of the Unionist cause in Tennessee, which usually included mem- 
bership in one of the subversive peace organizations, led to the deposing 
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of several ministers by a presbytery of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church.*? Even the soundness, politically and spiritually, of those who 
took the oath of allegiance to the United States under duress while 
secretly adhering to the Confederacy was questioned by the churches. 
The East Texas Methodist Conference declared such action immoral; 
and the Holston Methodist Conference of Tennessee disapproved of 
such action, “seeing the terribly demoralizing effects of the same on the 
country and the Church.” 

Not only was loyalty to the Confederacy demanded of the ministers 
but also of church members, both black and white. Those colored 
members of the Rappahannock Baptist Association in Virginia who left 
their owners and went to the enemy were excluded from the church for 
violating “the general sanction which the Scriptures unquestionably give 
to slavery.”** A Baptist church in Mississippi excluded seventeen slaves 
who went to the enemy for “assuming the right to dissolve the relation 
of master & servant.” 

Desertion of white members from the army was regarded as an overt 
indication of disloyalty to the Confederacy and was dealt with as such 
by the churches. The Broad River Baptist Association of South Carolina 
resolved that cases of desertion were, however, not to be dealt with 
hurriedly, because by delaying action “the persons may yet be restored 
to their country and to the true cause.” This action, the association 
hastened to say, was not to be taken as approving desertion, “which is 
a grievous sin and deserves the dealings of the Church.”® With this 
latter sentiment the Pearl River Baptist Association of Mississippi was in 
agreement, but it advised its member churches to take into considera- 
tion “palliating circumstances, where any exist." No such circum- 
stances were evident in the case of a member of Elon Baptist Church 
in Virginia, the solving of which occupied the congregation from August, 
1863, to January, 1865, when he was finally excluded from membership 
because of failure to return to the army.* 
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43 Minutes of the Twentieth Annual Session of the Rappahannock Baptist Associa- 
tion, Held with Upper King & Church, King & Queen County, Va., On 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 23d, 24th and 25th September 1862 (Rich- 
mond, 1863), p. 5. 

‘4 Minute Book, Palestine Baptist Church, 1856-1936, Meeting of September 6, 
1863, Mississippi Baptist Historical Society. 

45 Minutes of the Sixty-Third Anniversary of the Broad River Baptist Association 
Spartanburg, 1863), p. 5. 

46 Minutes of the Forty Fith [sic] Anual Meeting of the Pearl River Baptist As- 
sociation (Monticello, Miss., 1864), p. 3. 

7 Minute Book, Elon Baptist Church, Dover Association, 1857-1866, Meeting of 
August 1, 1863-January 14, 1865, Virginia Baptist Historical Society. 
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In their efforts to sustain the morale of the population, the church 
press not only condemned desertion but appealed to the women in the 
church to keep the men in the army. On March 25, 1863, the Fayette- 
ville North Carolina Presbyterian declared desertion a crime and de- 
manded that “neighbors, friends, parents, wives, and sweethearts frown 
upon it,” so that “the deserter will speedily be driven back to his post 
prefering even death itself to the scorn of the good and true of the 
whole country.” In an attempt to prevent desertion rather than merely 
to condemn it, the Raleigh North Carolina Christian Advocate for 
September 9, 1963, pointed out that the sin was not attached simply to 
the offender himself, but “he who encourages, countenances or promotes 
desertion, intentionally, by whatever means, is a partaker of his crime 
and deserved the full measure of punishment due.” As the spring cam- 
paign of 1863 was about to open, the Tuskegee South Western Baptist 
called upon its male readers “to buckle on their armor and put their trust 
in God and fight.” 

Some clergymen backed up their verbal support of the Confederacy 
by volunteering to serve as officers or soldiers in the armed forces. A 
member of the South Carolina Methodist Conference recruited a com- 
pany of men for the war and was elected their captain; and the president 
of Howard College in Alabama became captain of the company raised 
among students of the college. In North Carolina Rev. Willis L. Miller, 
a Union man until Lincoln’s call for troops, became captain of the 
Thomasville Rifles; while the editor of the Fayetteville North Carolina 
Presbyterian became a private in a company from that town. A member 
of the Florida Methodist Conference not only joined the army but pub- 
lished an open letter to his fellow clerics justifying his action on the 
grounds that he preferred “annihilation to subjugation.” 

Clergymen who remained at home sometimes participated in emer- 
gency defense activities. When Montgomery, Alabama, was threatened 
by the enemy, the Methodist Protestant minister at Greenville an- 
nounced after his usual service that it was his duty and that of his 
hearers to go to the defense of the capital. He and all the other males 
of the congregation then turned out. During the Federal raid on Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, in 1863, the pastors, muskets in hand, were among 
those who defended the city. The attitude of many of the clergy was 
voiced by Augustus B. Longstreet, Methodist preacher and former 
president of the University of Mississippi, when he wrote of the Yankee 
approach to Oxford, the site of the school. 

I got ready to give them a little fighting on my own plan. With Jim’s [Gen- 
eral James Longstreet] gun & fourteen buckshot in each barrel. But just as 


48 Jan. 29, 1863. 
49'Augusta Southern Christian Advocate, Aug. 7, 1862. 
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I was about to start the Yankees skedaddled. If I had drawn a bead upon 
them with “the drop sight & double wabble” I should have been good for 
at least four at a crack. I shouldn’t have been like young soldiers shoot- 
ing every which way, and at every distance, but I should have tolled 
them on to within 70 yards when I would have left them have the first 14 


and at 50 the other 14 taking them ranging, and dear me how I would have 
spread them.5° 


A German Methodist preacher preparing for the defense of Gal- 
veston, Texas, expressed his determination to “die a true patriot and a 
soldier of the cross, a gun in hand and Christ within my heart.”5! 

The reaction of the churches to ministers of the Gospel bearing arms 
varied. When one of his rectors was called upon to replace the wounded 
captain of a company, the Bishop of Virginia wrote that he dared “not 
condemn his acceptance as he is well qualified” and had been rendering 
“invaluable service in drilling, superintending intrenchments and as 
brigade inspector.”®? Bishops Andrew, Early, and Pierce of the Metho- 
dist church not only disapproved of ministers accepting combat assign- 
ments but wondered if there was not “a mixture of vain-glory or love of 
earthly fame moving them in their course.”** Even the Catholic prelates 
were divided in their attitudes. The Bishop of Natchez supposed that 
“there is not room to question that it would be wrong, positively sinful 
for any Priest actually to engage in the soldier’s life.”** His co-worker, the 
Bishop of Richmond, on the other hand, not only could discover “no 
law direct and positive forbidding priests to bear arms under all possible 
circumstances” but found that “writers on Canon law say that a priest 
who carries arms and fights a just defensive war pro ecclesia vel pro 
patria, does not therefore become irregular.”™ 

Ecclesiastics who did not don the uniform supported the Confederate 
cause in other ways. The Catholic priests were notably zealous in bless- 
ing the banners carried by the departing companies. In a church 
crowded with “beauty and chivalry,” Father Cornelius Moynahan de- 
clared that the benediction was “an act which is well calculated to draw 
down upon your arms the blessing of the God of armies”; and the Bishop 
of Mobile hoped that the banner of the Mobile Emerald Guards would 
spread over their heads “like an an Angel's wings, to shield you in the 


“a tus B. Longstreet to Mrs. James Longstreet, Apr. 2, 1863, James Longstreet 
Collection, Georgia Department of Archives and History. 

5! Macum Phelan, A History of Early Methodism in Texas, 1817-1866 (Nashville, 
1924), pp. 468-469. 

53 William ‘Meade to John Stewart, July 14, 1861, Meade Manuscripts, Library of 
Congress. 

88 Augusta Southern Christian Advocate, May 5, 1862. 

54 William H. Elder to John McGill, Sept. 25, 1862, Letterbook VIII, Archives of 
the Diocese of Natchez-Jackson. 


55 John McGill to Patrick N. Lynch, Dec. 17, 1863, Envelope 149, Archives of the 
Diocese of Charleston. 
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conflict.”5° A New Orleans priest aroused the patriotism of the French 
Legion of that city by concluding the ceremony of blessing with the in- 
junction: “Frenchmen and Louisianians, salute the flag of France! Long 
live France! Long live Louisiana! Long live our glorious god-father! 
Long live Davis and Beauregard! Long live the Emperor!”*" 

Protestant ministers were not behind their Catholic colleagues in 
giving Godspeed to departing troops. The pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church of Florence, Alabama, not only delivered an appropriate ser- 
mon to the first company of volunteers to depart from that city but pre- 
sented each member of the company with a neat Bible. Just before the 
Washington Artillery left New Orleans, they were addressed by Rev. 
Benjamin M. Palmer, who thought it “fitting that religion herself should, 
with a gentle voice, whisper her benediction upon your flag and your 
cause.”** Perhaps no unit was dispatched by as distinguished a group 
of well-wishers as the company which on its departure from Han- 
cock County, Georgia, in July, 1861, was addressed by Vice-President 
Alexander H. Stephens, Bishop George F. Pierce, and two Methodist 
ministers. 

The churches urged troops stationed near houses of worship to attend 
service in a body and thus receive the sanction of the representatives 
of God upon earth. The Methodist Church at Austin, Texas, was filled 
one Sunday morning with one hundred and fifty “booted and spurred” 
Texas Rangers, whose chaplain conducted the service. At Christ Episco- 
pal Church in New Orleans, the chaplain of the Crescent Regiment 
read the service while “the beautiful banner flag of the regiment, the 
battle war flag, stood . . . immediately under the pulpit.” Probably 
the strangest spectacle was the military mass attended by the 
Chasseurs a Pied at the Cathedral in Natchitoches, Louisiana, when “at 
the moment when the host was elevated, the command on your knees 
was given and executed with complete precision, which was rendered 
still more impressive by the blue uniforms and shining bayonets.”® 

Because of special talents, training, or eminence some of the clergy 
were able to render unusual services to the Confederacy. The Bishop of 
Charleston, spokesman for the Catholic prelates of the South, was ap- 
pointed to represent the Confederacy at the Vatican, where he was 
cordially received as a bishop but never as a commissioner. On his way 


56 Quoted in Charleston Catholic Miscellany, June 22, 1861; Columbus Daily Sun, 
une 8, 1861. 

57 Sonal in Charleston Catholic Miscellany, Sept. 17 ,1861. 

58 Benjamin M. Palmer, “Address to the Washington Artillery on Their Departure for 
Virginia,” ms., Confederate Museum, Richmond, Virginia. 

59 Charleston Southern Christian Advocate, Aug. 1, 1861. 

60 Raleigh Church Intelligencer, Mar. 28, 1862. 

61 Natchitoches Union, Nov. 28, 1861. 
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to Rome, he stopped in Ireland, where he attempted to dissuade the 
Irish from emigrating to the United States and serving in the Union 
army. The Methodist bishop, George F. Pierce, after the passage of the 
so-called Produce Loan by the Confederate Congress, urged an audi- 
ence at Sparta, Georgia, to subscribe with the declaration that “did I 
know a man here who would refrain to subscribe cotton or money to 
carry on this war of defense, I would never shake his hand or darken his 
door with my presence.”® In 1864 Pierce and Rev. Joseph C. Stiles 
visited different portions of Georgia “delivering public addresses on 
the war and the duty of our citizens in sustaining it with all their re- 
sources, moral, physical and pecuniary.”® When the condition of the 
Confederacy was darker than ever in March, 1865, the ministers of all 
denominations in Virginia offered “their services to the Government to 
address the people, encourage hearty support of the Government, moral 
firmness, and that faith which Christians may illustrate in such a 
cause.”64 

Among the institutions within the Confederate States of America, 
none did more than the churches to further the Southern cause. 
Through their personal example and their sermons, the clergy were able 
to exert pressure upon the conduct of their followers. But, despite their 
enormous and unrelenting efforts, and notwithstanding the fact that 
these efforts were in a measure effective, the churches were not able 
to inspire the people of the South to anything like their potential exer- 
tion in supporting the Confederacy. In their attempts to sustain public 
morale, church leaders encountered many obstacles, the most outstand- 
ing of which were the disruption of religious services resulting from con- 
flict, the increase of spiritual indifference among the masses, and the 
declining confidence of the people in the political and military leaders 
who had promised a quick and easy victory in a just and righteous 
cause. 


62 Charleston Southern Christian Advocate, July 4, 1861. 

83 Milledgeville Southern Recorder, Feb. 16, 1864. 

6 U.S. War Dept. comp., War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Rec- 
ords of the Union and Confederate Armies (Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. IV, III, 
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THE UNITED STATES CHRISTIAN 
COMMISSION IN THE CIVIL WAR 


James O. Henry 


ON APRIL 15, 1861, PRESIDENT LINCOLN issued a proclamation for 75,000 
troops “to suppress combinations in the seven states too powerful to be 
suppressed by the ordinary course of judicial proceedings.” In a matter 
of hours troops in Boston and New York were preparing to leave for 
war. 

Vincent Colyer of the New York YMCA immediately left his business 
and began devoting his full energies to the needs of the troops passing 
through his city.? For three months he and others visited nearby camps 
and rendezvous points; they held meetings for prayer, singing, and ex- 
hortation; and they distributed tracts, Bibles, and Testaments to all 
interested soldiers. Yet after the men had reached faraway stations, they 
began writing home and lamenting the fact that they had nothing to 
read. As military camps multiplied, the needs, both physical and 
spiritual, increased proportionately. The YMCA felt a deep obligation 
to meet these needs, for many of the soldiers had been active members 
of the “Y.” In the first months of the war, YMCA associations in Brook- 
lyn, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, and Boston aided troops in their 
locales as best they could, but it soon became painfully apparent that a 
single agency of national scope was needed—an agency which would 
have the confidence of the government, soldiers, and civilian population, 
and one which could minister in a real way to the needs of the troops 
in the field. It was for this purpose that the United States Christian 
Commission was organized in November, 1861. 

A month earlier, Vincent Colyer had written to Rev. James Grant of 
Philadelphia, Secretary of the National Committee of the YMCA, ask- 
ing that the committee call a convention of all associations for the pur- 
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pose of organizing a central agency for soldiers’ aid.* The committee ap- 
proved the request on October 18, and the official call went out to the 
various associations ten days later.* The first session of the convention 
was held on Thursday, November 14, in the offices of the New York 
Association with George H. Stuart, a Philadelphia merchant, acting as 
chairman. In attendance were delegates from seven states and the 
District of Columbia. A Commission of twelve members was appointed 
“to take charge of the whole work.”> The Commission was then organ- 
ized by evangelical ministers and laymen on evangelical principles, and 
it was supported mainly by evangelical churches. It operated throughout 
its entire history on eight basic principles: Catholicity . . . Nationality . . . 
Voluntariness . . . Benefits for Body and Soul . . . Reliance upon Unpaid 
Delegates . . . Personal Distribution and Personal Ministrations . . . Co- 
operation, especially with Chaplains and Surgeons . . . and Respect for 
Authority.® 

In addition to its general principles, the Commission adopted a 
rigid set of rules governing the selection and discipline of its delegates. 
It refused to commission men who sought to go to the field for personal 
reasons. It followed a policy of non-interference in its relations with 
military authorities, and it refused to use its influence or prestige on 
behalf of individuals. It dismissed delegates upon the slightest evidence 
of misbehavior, either in their personal deportment or in the abuse of 
their privileges with the army and navy. 

In accepting a commission, a delegate agreed to report to the agent 
in charge of the field to which he was sent, to take the position to which 
he was assigned, and to continue in the work until relieved. None was 
commissioned except members in good standing of evangelical churches. 

From the outset the Commission realized the necessity of official 
approval of its program. Immediately after its organization it presented 
a proposed program to President Lincoln, Secretary of War Edwin 
Stanton, and other government officials. However, letters of approval 
from officials in Washington meant little to delegates in the field when 
challenged by military authorities. Consequently, during the first two 
years of the war, the Commission was constantly fighting the battle for 
admission to the army. When recognition did come it was due more to 
the work of the delegates and the reputation they had earned through 


3Vincent Colyer to National Committee YMCA, Oct. 1, 1861. USCC Records, 
National Archives. 

* George H. Stuart, Chairman, to various secretaries, Oct. 28, 1861. Ibid. 

5 “Proceedings of the National Convention of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion Which Organized the United States Christian Commission,” Scrapbook, Na- 
tional Archives. 

$U.S. Christian Commission, Second Annual Report (New York, 1864), pp. 15-21. 
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their tireless efforts to relieve the suffering of the men in uniform than 
to any official approval from Washington. 

The Commission won initial favor in the West. In October, 1863, the 
Department of the Mississippi was established by the consolidation of 
the Departments of the Cumberland, the Tennessee, and the Ohio, with 
General U. S. Grant in command. Shortly after assuming command, 
Grant issued an order which emancipated the Christian Commission’s 
delegates and gave them free access to all troops in the West and free 
passage for their delegates and their supplies.’ Delegates in that area 
did have some difficulty with General William T. Sherman, who de- 
clared that “rations and ammunition are much better than Bibles,” but 
the General was motivated by his concern for the welfare of his men! 
Therefore, his actions were not the result of an antireligious attitude, as 
has been charged. He denied the governor of Minnesota permission to 
send commissioners to visit troops from that state on the same ground, 
and in his reply to the governor’s request he stated: 


A single messenger’s bulk and weight in bread and meat will feed 100 men a 
day or one man 100 days. There are already too many commissioners on the 
ground, one from each State, county, and congressional district in addition 
to the agents of the Sanitary and Christian Commissions.® 


Delegates were sometimes pushed around, interfered with, and even 
arrested by Union officers. However, after the first two years of service 
the Commission had won acceptance throughout the Union army and 


navy, and no longer had to fight for admission into the ranks of the men. 

The administrative structure of the Commission was the result of a 
continuous development based on experience in its work in the field. 
This administration consisted of a General Commission originally con- 
sisting of twelve members, later expanded to forty-eight and then to 
fifty men; an Executive Committee consisting of five men, later ex- 
panded to fourteen; a Home Secretary; a Field Secretary; a number 
of permanent field agents, station agents, special agents; and numerous 
branch commissions and ladies’ auxiliaries. Headquarters of the Com- 
mission were established in New York. However, Philadelphia, the 
home of the chairman, Mr. Stuart, had become the center of the Com- 
mission’s business by the summer of 1862. On January 29, 1863, it was 
finally dec’ led to move its headquarters to Philadelphia, where it was 
located ir store of Mr. Stuart and where it remained until the close 
of its wor? 

The demand for enlargement of the administration grew with the 
work. As a result of conferences and correspondence, measures were 
7 Special Order No. 32, Military Dept. of the Mississippi, Dec. 12, 1863, USCC 

Records. 
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taken by the Executive Committee to enlarge the General Commission 
from twelve to forty-eight members. This reorganization was completed 
in mid-1864.° The general officers of the Commission after reorganiza- 
tion were Mr. George H. Stuart, chairman; Mr. Joseph Patterson, 
treasurer; Rev. Lemuel Moss, secretary of home organization; and Rev. 
B. D. Ames, secretary of field organization. 

The Executive Committee was responsible for the general supervision 
of the Commission’s work. To fulfill this responsibility, it worked through 
a general secretary, a general home secretary, a general field secretary, 
and a number of general field agents—all of whom were under the di- 
rect authority of the committee. Added to these were numerous station 
and special agents who were directly under the general field agents. 

The station agents were divided into two classes. First, those assigned 
to each army corps were to act under the direction of the field agent 
of their respective fields. Essentially their duty was to function on the 
corps level in the same capacity as the field agent functioned on the 
army level. Their primary task was to direct the work of the delegates 
assigned to their corps. Second, some station agents were assigned to the 
larger cities in or near the theater of operations. 

In addition to the central and field organizations the Commission 
worked through its auxiliary agencies, which consisted of the branch 
commissions and the ladies’ commissions. By the end of the war a 
branch commission had been established in each of the Union states, 
and in some states, depending upon population, several branches were 
organized. The general function of the branch commissions was to en- 
list public interest and financial support, to procure and commission 
delegates for the field, and to aid the General Commission in every 
possible way. The branch commissions were subordinate to the General 
Commission, and functioned within the general framework of its ad- 
ministrative organization. However, the General Commission’s policy 
was to allow the branch as much autonomy as possible while maintain- 
ing a close liaison Lctween the two organizations. 

The ladizs’ Christian commissions performed much the same func- 
tion as did the branch commissions. They aided the General Commis- 
sion by enlisting interest and financial support; preparing clothing and 
bandages; collecting jams, jellies, pickles, relishes, cookies, etc., to be 
forwarded to delegates in the field. The records indicate that a total of 
266 ladies’ commissions were organized during the war. These were 
located in seventeen different states of the Union, and the aggregate of 
their receipts, amounted to nearly $200,000." 

In order to implement its work the Commission developed a dual 
10 Commission representatives included 13 denominations from 24 states, the Colo- 


rado Territory and the District of Columbia. 
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breakdown of its organization, one for purposes of delegating financial 
responsibility, the other for administrative responsibility. 

In the matter of financial responsibility the breakdown was based 
primarily on the manner in which the branch committees were or- 
ganized. To the New York Committee was given the entire navy, except 
the local work in navy yards and on vessels in port in the localities 
of other committees, and the departments along the Atlantic seaboard 
from New York to the Gulf of Mexico. To the Maryland Committee was 
delegated the state of Maryland, with localities along the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad to the western line of the state. The Washington 
Committee received the Army of the Potomac, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Northern Virginia. To the committees of Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, and Louisville, were given the Departments of the Ohio 
and the Cumberland, later merged in the grand Department of the 
Mississippi. Committees in St. Louis, Chicago, Peoria, Detroit, and 
Milwaukee were entrusted with the Departments of Missouri and 
Tennessee, together with all the area west and south of the northern 
line of the Gulf Department, later merged into the Department of the 
Mississippi. The Committee of Boston and other areas not having spe- 
cial fields assigned them contributed to the general treasury.” 

For purposes of administration, the field was broken down along 
geographical lines, rather than by committee areas. These were not 
always coincident with the boundaries of the military departments, but 
were suited rather to the conveniences and the necessities of the 
Commission’s work. All the area east of the Alleghenies and west of the 
Coast Department were thrown into one general field. This embraced 
the Army of the Potomac; the hospitals and the defenses of Washington, 
and the permanent camps in the vicinity; the upper Potomac and the 
country adajacent; and the hospitals, camps, fortifications, guard sta- 
tions, etc., of Maryland. A second area was comprised of the Cumber- 
land, and the various camps, hospitals, and military stations connected 
with it, from Louisville south. A third area was the Department of the 
Ohio, with the camps, posts, and stations in the vicinity. A fourth divi- 
sion was that comprised of the hospitals, posts, and stations on the 
Mississippi and Arkansas rivers, with Memphis as its center. A fifth field 
was made up of the forces, hospitals, posts, and stations in Missouri and 
the region convenient to St. Louis. The sixth field was the area of the 
Mississippi, from Port Hudson south, together with the Gulf Depart- 
ment, and the departments along the Atlantic coast, from Norfolk to 
Florida, inclusive. 

At the outset it was decided that a large part of the field would have 


12 Ibid., pp. 229-230. 
13 Memorial Record, p. 16. 
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to be reached by means of ships leaving New York harbor. To meet 
this necessity the Commission created a separate organization, located 
in the city of New York, which was auxiliary to the parent Commission. 
It had a field of service assigned to it in which it was, for all practical 
purposes, autonomous. This field consisted of the forts, camps, naval 
and military hospitals in New York and in the neighborhoods and towns 
from fifteen to twenty miles from the city; the ships of war, with their 
transports leaving the Navy Yard of Brooklyn; the Department of East- 
ern Virginia, embracing Norfolk, Portsmouth, and the fleets coming to 
and departing from these ports; the Department of North Carolina, 
embracing all the territory within the Union lines south of Virginia; 
the Department of the South, within the Union lines in South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida; the Department of the Gulf, including all points 
within the Union lines from Key West to the Rio Grande, the lower 
Mississippi as far north as Port Hudson, and the Red River region as far 
as the Union forces held possession. The aggregate number of sailors 
and soldiers within the limits assigned to the New York branch was 
estimated to be about one-fourth of all the combined forces of the 
Union. 

It has been said by one of its cofounders that “the right arm of the 
Commission was its delegate system.” It was through them that the 
men were reached on the battlefields, in the hospitals, and in the 
camps. 

The first official delegate’s commission was issued on May 14, 1862, 
to Rev. George Bringhurst, minister of the Episcopal Church, German- 
town, Pennsylvania. He and fourteen others were sent to labor among 
the men in the camps around Washington, D.C., and Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia. The general responsibilities of the delegate were: 


To go wherever his services might be needed, to take charge of whatever 
stores might be sent to him, to be ready at all times to aid the surgeons, to 
cooperate with the chaplains, to visit the hospitals, and not infrequently to 
act as a common nurse, to dispense delicacies to those who needed them, to 
distribute proper reading matter, to receive and transmit to distant friends 
messages of business or affection, to hold religious services, to converse and 


pray with the sick and dying, and to bury the dead. 


The early delegates were fitted out at headquarters, each with his com- 
mission, his memo book to take notes in, instructions to guide him, his 
haversack stored with food, his blanket to be his bed at night, and if go- 
ing to a battlefield, a bucket, a cup, a lantern, and a candle to enable him 
to reach the wounded and dying by night as well as by day. Later, as a 


4 —_— Grant, “The 7. and the Cross, an History of the United States Christian 
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means of supplying delegates, the central office sent stores and publica- 
tions to the committee or agent nearest the field of service. For the 
battlefield, a trunk for each company of three, five, or six delegates, 
as the case might be, was packed with articles for instant use and was 
taken with them as personal baggage to insure that they would have 
them the moment they arrived on the field. When the Commission was 
forewarned of an impending battle, stores to meet the anticipated need 
were prepared and shipped in advance. These were packed in trunks 
which were kept on hand at the central office and ready to ship at a 
moment's notice. 

The principles underlying both the selection and service of the dele- 
gates is spelled out in a letter written by the Home Secretary, March 6, 
1865, in which he stated: 


Ours is a Christian Commission, and to do a Christian work among the 
soldiers and sailors, to minister to their bodily and spiritual wants, to feed 
them, clothe them, pray with them, comfort them, bury them. We wish our 
delegates to do any or all of these offices as the occasion may require.!® 


The first requirement for a delegate was membership in an evangelical 
church and a recommendation from some clergyman, if possible, known 
to the Commission personally.” Every delegate had to hold the ortho- 
dox view of theology. Enforcing these rigid rules created a problem, 
because in turning down applicants on these grounds the Commission 
was severely criticized for exclusiveness and narrowness. 

Clergymen constituted the greatest number of delegates for reasons 
clearly stated by the New York branch in its Memorial Record: 


While persons from all professions and callings offered their services and 
rendered most essential aid by far the larger number were clergymen. The com- 
mittee soon discovered that, as a rule, clergymen were more acceptable to 
the men and consequently more efficient than any others. The soldiers and 
sailors, whatever might be their habit, were more disposed to listen to the 
instructions of the clergy; and in sickness and sorrow they were deeply grateful 
for their ministrations.!® 


In the early part of the war delegates lacked proper instruction prior 
to entering the field. In many instances they were sent out with no in- 
struction apart from a brief orientation concerning the field to which 
they were going. Each man had to acquaint himself with the program 
and adapt himself to the type of work he was commissioned to perform. 
The Brooklyn—Long Island branch proposed a program late in the war 
which came nearest to meeting the need and to the development of an 


16 Lemuel Moss to Jane S. Burnap, Mar. 6, 1865, USCC Records. 

17 The term “evangelical” was applied to all Protestant groups holding the Trinitar- 
ian view of theology. The most important groups outside the evangelical circle 
were the Unitarians, Universalists, and Swedenborgians. 
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adequate system of training for prospective delegates. They proposed 
to organize a company of men which was to be divided into four sec- 
tions of twenty-five men each. The company was to meet at least once 
or twice per month for instruction by persons who had been on the 
battlefield as delegates or by surgeons and others competent to give 
such instruction. When word of an impending battle was received, 
twenty-five men would be drafted at once and would start immediately 
for the scene. They were to remain there as long as the necessity for 
their services dictated. 

The Commission emphasized its economy of operation and prided 
itself in the little that was used in administering its affairs. This economy 
was due to the fact that it did not pay its delegates. It had a limited 
number of paid agents who supervised the work in the various armies 
who devoted their full time, while the delegates volunteered for a 
limited term of service. Delegates received expense money for travel 
and maintenance while in the field, but no remuneration for their 
services. 

The sources of income to support the work of the Commission were ~ 
quite varied. Funds came from ministers, laymen, ladies’ societies, 
churches, merchants, bankers, missionaries, officers, soldiers, Bible so- 
cieties, publishing houses, railroad companies, telegraph companies, 
hotels, etc. During its four-year history the Commission had entrusted 
to it over $2,500,000 in cash, plus $3,000,000 worth of stores and publica- 
tions, making a grand total of $5,500,000. The principles on which it 
solicited support were “to avoid all doubtful means of raising funds, to 
give no countenance to the system of lotteries and raffling in vogue at 
the time, and to use no clap-trap appeals.” They held firmly to the 
conviction that their mission was one of mercy, and that they could look 
to the loyal people of the Union for support. “The Christian Commission 
was orthodox, its money must be orthodox, its modus operandi ortho- 
dox.”20 

While sizable gifts were received from individuals of means, most 
of the funds came through small individual donations and collections 
taken in the various churches throughout the North. This was due 
primarily to the fact that the Commission grew out of the YMCA and 
the prayer meetings in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and other 
large cities. In these cities “Army Committees” were organized to carry 
on work among the soldiers in the vicinity prior to the organization of 
the Commission. These committees worked through the churches in 
raising funds. Public meetings in behalf of the soldiers were held in all 
the major cities of the North. This system had been so successful in 


19 Tbid., p. 24. 
20 Philadelphia Sunday Morning Times, May 1, 1864. 
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arousing interest in the work among the soldiers that it was adopted 
by the Commission when it was organized. 

The services of the Christian Commission can be divided into two 
classes. The first was that of spiritual or religious ministry, for which it 
was originally intended; and the second was that of physical ministry, 
particularly to the sick and wounded on the battlefields, in the camps, 
and in the hospitals. 

The founders had in mind primarily a religious ministry. This was 
to consist mainly of the distribution of religious literature, Bibles, Testa- 
ments, and tracts; of aiding chaplains; of conducting services in the 
absence of chaplains; leading prayer meetings; and holding personal 
interviews with the men in uniform. 

Hospitals came to depend greatly upon the aid of benevolent so- 
cieties. Most of such aid came directly from agencies such as the 
Christian Commission, for, according to the First Annual Report of the 
Commission, delegates 


. . had to nurse, dress wounds, strip off filthy garments, wash the blood and 
dust of hard marches off of the soldiers, cleanse them of vermin, and put upon 
them clean clothing; dig graves for the dead, lift and open boxes, make 
wearisome visits on foot, sleep on the ground, . . . and often work from daylight 


until a or all night long, with little to eat except dry bread and 
crackers. . 


In its ministry to the physical needs of the men, great attention was 
given to the personal and physical appetities of the men and to the 
supplementing of the dull diet furnished by the army. Indicative of 
this is seen in the cargo shipped from Boston to City Point, Maryland, 
aboard the schooner “Charlotte Shaw.” It included such items as 


261 tons of ice; 125 barrels of potatoes; 78 barrels of onions; 10 barrels 
of turnips; 900 cabbage; 750 pounds of codfish; 70 boxes of lemons; 10 boxes 
of oranges; 5 barrels of pickled limes . . . 10 boxes of cocoa; 40 boxes of choco- 
late; 10 barrels of pickles; 10 10-gallon kegs of pickles; 10 5-gallon kegs of 
pickles. . 


saatbiies it was the personal sacrifice and service of the delegates 
that won for them the respect of the men in uniform. The records are 
replete with such incidents. 

After the battle of Sharpsburg a minister of one of the largest 
churches in Philadelphia was observed on his knees by the side of 
Antietam Creek washing the blood from the clothes of the wounded. A 
delegate in Virginia during the Peninsular Campaign spent hours bath- 
ing the fevered bodies of wounded men lying on the second floor of a 
barn to reduce their fever when the attendant in charge refused to do 


21 First Annual Report, p 
22 Unidentified inant, USCC Records. 
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so. A delegate at Gettysburg after the great battle there crawled on his 
hands and knees bearing on his back men whose wounds were so severe 
they could not be lifted and carried otherwise. He rescued over a hun- 
dred men who had crawled to a small stream seeking water to wash their 
wounds and to quench their thirst and who would have drowned be- 
cause of the sudden rise of the stream following a heavy storm.” 

Without a doubt the most important service rendered by the Com- 
mission was that of aiding the surgeons and of ministering to the sick and 
wounded. Such service becomes more significant when it is remembered 
that the medical department of the army was totally unprepared and 
unequipped to meet the demands made upon it. At the beginning of the 
war the nation “had no Medical Association, no nursing schools, no ap- 
paratus for meeting a sudden strain on hospital facilities."** The work 
of Pasteur and Lister lay far in the future as far as their application to 
surgery was concerned. Almost every abdominal wound meant death. 
A severe laceration of a limb meant amputation, with a good chance of 
gangrene. Knowledge of sanitation was rudimentary, and the facilities 
of the Medical Bureau were too limited to meet all the ensuing prob- 
lems. As the army increased in size the situation became more acute. 
Into this breach the Christian Commission stepped with whatever aid 
it could render to the surgeons. 

Relations between the Commission and medical authorities, though 
severely strained in the early part of the war, soon adjusted themselves 
as both parties came to know and understand each other. At times 
medical authorities imposed restrictions on delegates that seemed severe 
and needless. This was due mainly to the fact that there were many 
societies and individuals seeking special favors. Surgeons were justified 
in not wanting a large group of men among their patients who had nei- 
ther professional training nor experience. But it soon became apparent 
that the delegates were practical men and were most cooperative in 
the work of the surgeons. The doctors soon learned that these men not 
only could be relied upon for physical help which they so desperately 
needed, but they could procure supplies through them that they could 
not obtain otherwise. 

Delegates did yeoman service in aiding surgeons on the various battle- 
fields. At Second Manassas a delegate reported: 


The fields were alive with human beings. . . . Twelve hundred men lay 
on the ground, most of them wounded on Friday, this being late Sunday 
night or early Monday morning. . . . So with candle in hand and a bucket 


23 Charles Demond, Address Before the Society of Alumni of Williams College 
(Boston, 1865), p. 24. 
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of water or coffee in the other we wended our several ways among the heroic 
masses of bleeding humanity. 


Likewise, delegates saved many lives in Chattanooga when a severe 
storm drove the temperature far below freezing and blew down the 
hospital tents. The delegates, fearing the worst, gathered what supplies 
they could and made their way to the hospital in the early hours of the 
morning. While the attendants were attempting to raise the tents off 
the faces of the sick and wounded, the delegates dug rocks from the 
ground, heated them, wrapped them in paper, and then crawling under 
the tents placed them around the men to keep them from freezing. When 
the tents were raised they utilized all the large pans and kettles they 
could find, filled them with live coals, carried them into the tents, and 
emptied them upon the ground to raise the temperature.”® 

In 1864, during Sheridan’s campaign in the Shenandoah Valley, one 
hundred wagons filled with wounded men were sent to Martinsburg, 
West Virginia. They arrived about ten o'clock in the evening, without 
preparations having been made to receive them. The delegates were 
aroused from their beds to meet the emergency. “They got out camp 
kettles, piled in soft crackers, took boxes with cans of fruit and jelly, 
pails with water . . . coffee as soon as it could be made was added to the 
bill of fare.” These delegates labored until three o'clock the following 
morning to relieve the men as best they could.” 

Another area of service of the Commission was its aid to the chaplains. 
This was closer to the original intent of its founders. It was impossible 
for the government at the beginning of the war to do more than pro- 
vide the bare necessities for those in service. This included the physical 
as well as the spiritual. One of the greatest problems was the inadequate 
number of chaplains. A delegate serving in the Army of the Cumberland 
reported that in that army there was not more than one chaplain to 
five regiments.” An army surgeon went so far as to state: “We were 
out of a Chaplain for several months. . . . Finally, we made one from the 
ranks—a Baptist minister who enlisted from pure patriotism.” 

In any event, to those few chaplains the Commission gave every pos- 
sible assistance. It furnished them with large quantities of religious 
literature—which was probably its greatest aid in behalf of field wor- 
ship. In April, 1864, it also assumed the task of distributing the leading 


25 Grant, “The Flag and the Cross,” pp. 22-24. 

26 Annie Wittenmyer, Under the Guns: A Woman’s Reminiscences of the Civil War 
(Boston, 1895), pp. 53-55. 

27 W. E. Boardman to Charles Demond, Oct. 11, 1864, USCC Records. 

28 H. Q. Butterfield to Christian Commission, Oct. 31, 1863, Ibid. S ing before 
Congress six months later, Maj. Gen. O. O. Howard termed the chaplaincy 
system “a failure.” Washington Chronicle Intelligencer, Mar. 5, 1863. 

29 War Papers . . . of the Maine Commandery (Portland, 1898), I, 193. 
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secular magazines and reviews in the Army of the Cumberland. Pub- 
lishers furnished their magazines at half-price, and the Adams Express 
Company delivered them free to the battle lines and camps. Because the 
government furnished no such publications, chaplains often were thrown 
upon their own initiative in procuring reading matter. Many publishing 
boards and societies entered the field, each for itself. This created a mul- 
titude of agencies in the same field for the same purpose, each independ- 
ent of the others. The result was a double supply in some areas and noth- 
ing in others. 

Related to the distribution of literature was the development of a 
loan library by the Commission. In 1864 arrangements were made with 
major publishing companies to provide books at half-price. From lists 
furnished by the publishers, an army catalogue was compiled from 
which the selections were made. Each library contained 125 volumes: 
standard popular books of history, biography, poetry, fiction, science, 
religion, etc. These were placed on loan to ships, hospitals, and camps. 
In all, 32,125 volumes were circulated through this system.” 

No part of the army’s service was more deficient during the first 
two years of the war than that of the preparation of food in the hospitals. 
Usually, a common kitchen preparing a general menu provided the food 
for all patients, the sick, the wounded, the dying, as well as for the 
nurses and all convalescing patients. Where women nurses could get 
a small stove of their own, special dishes were sometimes prepared 
for the sickest patients; but this was the exception and not the rule. 
It was this condition which gave birth to the idea and development of 
“Special Diet Kitchens” by the Commission. 

Credit for the idea and management of the diet kitchens belongs to 
Mrs. Annie Wittenmyer, a representative of the Commission in Iowa. 
The idea presented itself to her when she visited a hospital in central 
Missouri, to distribute supplies sent by the citizens of her state. Arriving 
at the hospital during the breakfast hour, she was appalled to see the 
patients—among whom was her own brother—trying to force down 
with coffee a slice of bread and a piece of bacon swimming in its 
grease. It was under these conditions that special diet kitchens origi- 
nated.3! 

The plan was simple and practical. It called for the food for those 
needing special diets to be prescribed by the ward surgeon. A bill of 
fare was provided with the patient’s name and bed number. These were 
consolidated by the ward master, and a copy was sent to the superin- 
tendent of the diet kitchen. The food was then prepared in the special 


30 Lemuel Moss, Annals of the United States Christian Commission (Philadelphia, 
1868), pp. 717-724. 
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kitchen, which was a part of the hospital and under the control of the 
medical authorities. 

Governmental approval was essential to the success of the plan. 
Therefore, Mrs. Wittenmyer stated: “I laid the matter before Mr. 
Lincoln, Secretary Stanton, and Surgeon General Barnes. They received 
the systematic plan of cooperating with medical authorities, very cordial- 
ly, and by Special Order, official papers and otherwise, afforded 
every possible facility for carrying out the enterprise.”* 

Under the direction of Rev. E. P. Smith, agent for the Commission in 
the West, the first kitchen was established in Cumberland Hospital at 
Nashville, Tennessee. As a result of the success of the kitchens in the 
West, it was decided to expand the work into other areas. As Sherman’s 
army moved southeast to Atlanta, large hospitals were established in 
that area and a diet kitchen was opened in each of them. At the third 
Annual Meeting, held in January, 1865, it was decided to extend the 
system throughout the army. 

At that time conditions in the Richmond area were atrocious. In one 
large hospital there two small stoves in a small log cabin where the 
“light diet” and meals for the ward masters were prepared. The light 
diet, which usually consisted of farina or rice boiled in water, was car- 
ried in butter tubs into the ward where the attendants would come with 
their tin cups and platters and fill them from the tubs. Naturally, the 
patients were thoroughly disgusted and nauseated with such food day 
after day. 

As soon as the diet kitchens were in operation, the surgeon made 
arrangements for fresh supplies to be brought from Baltimore each 
week. Instead of tubs of farina and boiled rice, the diet consisted of 
soup, oysters, eggs, chicken, canned fruit, and such other articles as the 


surgeon allowed. For the ladies who managed the kitchens, their rules 
were basically: 


To assist the surgeons in giving comfort and restoration to the men in need 
of delicate food; to respect the surgeon’s authority at all times in the prepara- 
tion and distribution of food, and in no case are they to distribute food with- 
out the knowledge and consent of the surgeon, and always demonstrate an 
attitude of cheer and Christian sympathy when in the presence of the sick. 

33 


Although the surrender of the Confederate army took place in April, 
1865, the Commission continued to labor for some months after. How- 
ever, by early summer it was evident that its work was nearing comple- 
tion. At a meeting in July, 1865, the Executive Committee took under 


32 Ibid., p. 11. 
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consideration reports from its most prominent agents. As the Commission 
had been formed early in the war for a specific purpose, namely, to 
promote the spiritual and temporal welfare of the soldiers, sailors, and 
marines, it appeared quite evident from the reports that its work had 
been accomplished. The final decision to close all work under the 
direction of the Commission was made by the Executive Committee 
on December 1, 1865. The Commission at large met on February 10, 
1866, in Washington, and unanimously approved the previous action of 
the Executive Committee. The final meeting was the fourth and last 
anniversary of the organization. It was held on the evening of February 
11, 1866, in the Hall of the House of Representatives, the Honorable 
Schuyler Colfax, Speaker of the House of Representatives, presiding. 
With this meeting the Commission closed its books and ended its labors 
after some four years and three months of faithful service. 

One of the mistakes consistently made by historians in their evalua- 
tion of the work of the Christian Commission is to judge it on the basis 
of the work of the Sanitary Commission. This usually places the Christian 
Commission in an unfavorable light. To arrive at a fair evaluation by this 
method is an impossibility, especially in view of the two opposite goals 
these organizations set for themselves. When judged in light of its 
own goal, the Christian Commission will rise to the same level of the 
Sanitary Commission, which has occupied a commendable position in 
American history. 

A post-Civil War historian in evaluating the Christian Commission has 
said: “It aided the Surgeons, helped the Chaplains, followed the Armies 
in their marches. Wherever there was a sick, a wounded, or dying man, 
an agent of the Christian Commisison was nearby. It gave Christian 
burial whenever possible; it marked the graves of the dead.”"* A more 
recent historian has stated: “Like the ‘locusts of Egypt’ delegates from 
the Christian Commissioned swarmed with pails of water, canteens of 
brandy and such simple appliances ‘as Christianity or humanity dic- 
tates.” The Commission was especially valuable after a battle, when the 
delegates fed the starving wounded.”* 

The name of the Christian Commission became as familiar to the 
soldier or sailor of the North as were the USO and Red Cross to the 
American of World War II. Every soldier was the object of their interest, 
regardless of race or creed. Whatever one’s opinion of the Commission 
might be, on one point all will agree: no benevolent organization ever 
rendered a more unselfish service. 

During its history it commissioned and sent to the field some 5,000 
delegates and permanent agents, each laboring an average of thirty- 


*% John W. Draper, a of the Civil War (New York, 1870), III, 207. 
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eight days. Collectively they distributed among the Federal armies the 
contents of 95,000 packages of stores and publications, which included 
nearly 1,500,000 Scriptures, more than 1,000,000 hymnbooks, and over 
39,000,000 pages of tracts. They preached better than 58,000 sermons, 
held more than 77,000 prayer meetings, and wrote over 92,000 letters 
for soldiers. Added to all this was the delegates’ personal services to the 
sick and wounded in the hospitals and on the battlefields. 

In poetic language, Bishop Simpson as a fitting climax said in eulogy: 

The Christian Commission has led a noble life. It was baptized in prayer, 
worked amidst suffering and affliction, leaned on the affections of the wise 
and pure, received aid from all classes, and ministered to multiplied thou- 
sands. Its dying moment has come, and it breathes its last breath sweetly 


and gently as the fabled notes of the dying swan. The nation draws near, ut- 
ters its benediction, and buries it with honor.%¢ 


36 Moss, Annals of the United States Christian Commission, p. 278. 





THE SOUTHERN BAPTISTS 
IN THE CONFEDERACY 


W. Harrison Daniel 


1N 1860 THE SOUTHERN BAPTISTS constituted the second largest aggrega- 
tion of Protestants in the South, numbering in excess of 600,000 mem- 
bers. Prior to the Presidential election of 1860 many editors of Baptist 
weekly newspapers were concerned that the victory of a sectional party 
might disrupt the government. However, these men did not instruct 
their readers how to vote. They cautioned them to avoid the spirit of 
fanaticism, keep calm and moderate, ignore party, and vote for Chris- 
tian men." 

Following the election of Abraham Lincoln, but before the secession 
of South Carolina, some Baptist newspapers, associational gatherings, 
and prominent clergymen publicly espoused secession. The first official 
secessionist statement by an ecclesiastical assembly in the South was is- 
sued by the Alabama Baptist State Convention, which met November 
9-13, 1860. This resolution, which was proposed by Dr. Basil Manly,? 
stated in part: 


At a moment when grave and serious issues face the country . . . we have 
the profound conviction that the Union of the states has failed . . . we can 
no —— hope for justice, protection or safety from the Federal Union. . . 
We hold ourselves subject to the call of proper authority in defense of the 
sovereignty and independence of the State of Alabama and of her right, as 


A native of Lynchburg, Virginia, Dr. Dante is assistant professor of his- 
tory at the University of Richmond. Acknowledgment for assistance in the 
preparation of this article is made to the Richmond Area University Center 
and The Southern Fellowship Fund. 


1For example, see Religious Herald, Richmond, Aug. 9, 1860; Southern Baptist, 
Charleston, Aug. 4, 1860; South Western Baptist, Tuskegee, Nov. 1, 1860. 

2A leader of Southern Baptists, and past president of the University of Alabama, 
Manly was known throughout the South. When the Confederacy was formed in 
Montgomery, Manly wrote his son: “I thank God . . . that I have lived, after thirty 
years of waiting, to see this result.” Basil Manly Papers, University of Alabama 
Library. See also W. Stanley Hoole, ed., “The Diary of Dr. Basil Manly, 1858- 
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a sovereignty to withdraw from the Union; and to make arrangements for 
securing her rights. 


A few days later the Savannah River Baptist Association in South 
Carolina passed a resolution which declared that the election of Lincoln 
had “made us a distinct and separate people” and affirmed that “it is 
the duty of Christian gentlemen and patriots to sustain our beloved 
state at all hazards in the maintenance of her sovereignty and in the 
protection of her constitutional rights and liberty.”* The Charleston 
Baptist Association, which met two weeks after the election, proclaimed 
a position similar to that of their Savannah River brethren.5 In the third 
week of December, 1860, the Florida Baptist State Convention met at 
Monticello. This body adopted a resolution which expressed sympathy 
with those who were determined to maintain the integrity of the South- 
ern states even if it meant the disruption of all existing political ties.* Al- 
though there were some Baptist associations which advocated secession 
prior to the political separation of their state from the Union, the major- 
ity of them remained silent until after secession had occurred. 

Baptist newspapers in Tennessee, Alabama, South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Texas expressed prosecession sympathies prior to their sister week- 
lies in Virginia and North Carolina. Except for the Baptist paper in 
Georgia, they all “took their stand” before their state seceded. How- 
ever, there was a diversity of opinion among Baptists as to how seces- 
sion should proceed. Rev. J. R. Graves, editor of the Tennessee Baptist, 
suggested that the entire South secede as a unit, and that the legislative 
bodies of the Southern states appoint delegates to a Southern conven- 
tion. This convention should adopt a plan of united action. It should 
present the Federal government three demands: (1) that the Fugitive 
Slave Law be faithfully executed; (2) that property in the territories be 
protected; and (3) that an amendment be added to the Constitution 
guaranteeing slavery in the states where it now existed. If these demands 
were not favorably received, then the Southern states should leave the 
Union altogether.’ The South Western Baptist, published at Tuskegee, 
concluded that secession was the only way to prevent a “Northern 
fanatical party from sitting in judgment upon the rights and destiny of 
fifteen sovereign states” and urged individual separation.® Another Ala- 
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bama Baptist paper noted that the rights of the South should be main- 
tained, “Union or no Union.”® The editor of the Texas Baptist stated that 
a “separation of the Union is unavoidable . . . the Southern people can no 
longer postpone their decision without disgraceful submission to the 
reign of a party which has always been unsound in morals, religion, and 
justice.”! Speaking in Greenville on November 22, Dr. James C. Furman 
stated that South Carolina had a right to do as she pleased, and honor 
demanded that the state secede at once." 

Rev. J. M. Pendleton was more moderate than his coeditor of the 
Tennessee Baptist. He deplored secession talk and suggested that the 
South “wait and see what the actions of Lincoln would be.” He ex- 
pressed the doubt that “anything good would result from a break-up 
of the Union.” The Baptist press in North Carolina and Virginia was 
aware of secession sentiment in the South but expressed the hope that 
the Union would be preserved. Although five state conventions had 
already passed secession resolutions, the Religious Herald pleaded for 
peace and union. In late January, 1861, this paper urged the cessation of 
hasty and unkind talk, suggested a calmer attitude, and complimented 
the government of Virginia for taking the lead in appointing commis- 
sioners to meet in Washington in an attempt to preserve peace and 
union.* Some prominent clergymen disapproved of hurried action 
toward secession. Drs. John A. Broadus and James P. Boyce, professors 
at the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary in Greenville, South 
Carolina, considered the secession ordinance of their state the action of 
“hot headed” people.’* The one Baptist minister elected to the Virginia 
state convention, Addison Hall, was opposed to secession. Thoughtful 
men all over the South, he felt, were convinced that the course taken by 
the South was one to destruction. However, he noted, it would have 
been folly for them to have resisted mass sentiment; therefore, in most 
cases they remained quiet.® 

Fort Sumter and Lincoln’s call for volunteers to coerce the South 
virtually eliminated all differences of opinion which had existed among 
churchmen concerning secession. It had been recognized prior to this 
time that any attempt to coerce the seceded states would bring war. 
The editor of the Biblical Recorder noted that the call for troops ended 
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all hope for peace and reunion,!* and the Religious Herald explained 
that the secession resolution had been thrust upon Virginia by hostile 
forces in Washington.” 

The Southern Baptist Convention, a meeting of Baptist messengers 
from all parts of the South, met in Savannah a month after Fort Sumter 
and unanimously adopted a statement relative to the political conditions 
of the day. The right of secession was affirmed, and it was claimed that 
the peace-loving people of the South had been insulted by the govern- 
ment in Washington. Sympathy and support were pledged to President 
Davis, his Cabinet, and the Confederate Congress. Baptists in the 
Confederacy overwhelmingly supported this position. However, in 
Ashe and Alleghany counties in North Carolina, there were some Bap- 
tists of Union sympathies who disapproved of the support which their 
brethren gave the Confederacy. During the war these people formed a 
separate pro-Union association. 

Various arguments were used by churchmen to justify secession. One 
was that of constitutional right. It was affirmed that the Union was one 
of coequal, sovereign states, formed by the forefathers of the country 
and that it was based upon the mutual respect of the rights, institutions, 
and freedoms of the people of the various states. This respect had been 
violated by the North. The personal liberty bills of the different North- 
ern states, the growth of abolition sentiment, the rise of the Republican 
party, and the election of Lincoln were all evidences of disrespect for 
the rights of the South. Secession was interpreted as just and as a move- 
ment to preserve constitutional freedoms. It was the means taken to 
insure the rights of property, person, home, and church from an un- 
friendly government in Washington. 

Another argument substantiating secession was that of economic 
exploitation. Some churchmen called attention to the fact that the South 
was being abused and treated unjustly by the tariff policy of the Federal 
government. Dr. Basil Manly stated that for years the South had borne 
the chief financial burdens of the government without receiving its 
proportional share of the benefits. He argued that now, since a party 
had come to power which was bent on the destruction of Southern 
rights, the only alternative to secession would be vassalage.” James C. 
Furman declared that the unjust practice of converting the wealth of the 
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South into building up the North should cease.” A Baptist editor 
pointed out the disadvantages of the South by showing that the tariff 
laws placed two-thirds of the cost of the government on one-third of 
the people, who in return, received only one-fourth of the disbursements 
of the governmental revenue.” 

Scriptural arguments formed a third justification for secession. The 
biblical teaching that governments are ordained of God and that men 
should render them their allegiance was applied to the Confederacy. The 
creation of the Confederacy was acknowledged to be the hand of God 
in history in a manner not unlike his creation of the Kingdom of Israel 
under David. The prosperity, atheism, and materialism of the North had 
prompted the Almighty to move against the nation, to divide it, and set 
apart a righteous remnant in the South to preserve his truth, justice, and 
honor.” 

Therefore, the arguments used to justify secession and the formation 
of the Confederacy rested upon three bases: Constitutional rights, 
economic freedom, and biblical teachings. The content of each, in 
most cases, had been formulated by state rights politicians who had 
been voicing them for years. In each of the arguments the blame for 
secession was placed upon the North. 

Those Baptists who spoke for secession, both early in the crisis and 
later, hoped that the disruption of the Union would be peaceful. But 
when the war came, Baptist associations adopted resolutions blaming 
the North for the war, lauding the cause of the Confederate government, 
and urging their constituency to full participation in the conflict. Baptist 
newspapers featured editorials castigating the fanatics at Washington 
and depicting the South as fighting for right, justice, and freedom. The 
hand of God was read into every victory and defeat. And, although the 
defeats became more numerous, the people were told that such was 
God’s method of chastising those whom he loved, of preparing them 
for a great future. 

One of the more prominent roles assumed by religion during the war 
was that of morale booster, and the most significant agent in this en- 
deavor was the denominational weekly newspaper. When the war be- 
gan, Baptist papers were being published in every Confederate state 
except South Carolina and Florida. Throughout the war these papers 
continually kept before their readers the sacredness of the Southern 


20 Cook, Furman, p. 197. 

21 South Western Baptist, Apr. 16, 1861. 

2 See Southern Baptist, Dec. 8, 1860. 

23See W. Harrison Daniel, “Southern Protestantism—1861 and after,” Civil War 
History, V (1959), 276-282. 

“4 The Southern Baptist ceased publication in Dec., 1860. The first issue of the Con- 
federate Baptist, printed in Columbia, appeared Oct. 1, 1862. 
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cause and urged them to give it their complete support. It was a 
rare issue which did not call attention to the righteous conflict in 
which the section was involved or advise the readers that, if they 
humbled themselves before God, repented, and prayed, all would be 
well. In times of despair men were counseled to “think not of defeat,” 
but to be patient, courageous, and ever prayerful. As the war was 
prolonged the people were told to remember the zeal of their forefathers 
who had fought seven years for independence. If Southerners imitated 
their ancestors, victory would be achieved. The influence of the Baptist 
press as a morale-building force is borne out by the letters to the editors 
and the remarks of individual soldiers.” 

Christian faith and patriotism were made practically synonymous 
during the war. Silence or neutrality was portrayed as a crime not much 
short of treason, and those who were not sympathetic to the Con- 
federacy were advised “to go to the enemy.”*” Men were counseled to 
join the army; if a church member deserted his command or deliberately 
“hid out” he might be dismissed from membership.” Those who were 
unable to fight were advised that they could aid the cause in other 
ways—by purchasing Confederate bonds or by sending books, tracts, 
food, clothing, and medical supplies to the camps. 

Although the Baptists supported the Confederacy and blamed the 
North for instigating the war, they made no explicit effort to arouse 
passions of hatred and revenge. Rather, Christians in the South were 
asked to pray for their enemies who wished to destroy them. They were 
implored to cherish no ill will toward the North, to refrain from sneer- 
ing about the enemy, to make no threats in passion or boasts of them- 
selves. Although Southerners were fighting an enemy who was at- 
tempting to destroy their homes, churches, and liberties, they must 
keep their hearts free from revenge, malice and hatred.” The editor of 
the Christian Index pointed out that the New Testament teaching of 
love for enemies did not mean a love for their persons or an approval 
of their conduct. It meant a divinely inspired desire for their spiritual 
good. This the people of the South should have for their enemies; they 
should pray for their repentance and regeneration but not for their suc- 
cess in battle.* Another editor noted that this New Testament passage 
meant a love of benevolence, a love which prompted one to pray for the 


25 Religious Herald, Mar. 27, 1862; Christian Index, Macon, july 8, 1862. 


26 Confederate Baptist, May 6, 1863; Diary of Lt. Josiah Ryland, King and Queen 
Artillery, 1862-1863 (Typescript, Virginia Baptist Historical Society), entry for 
Oct. 12, 1862. 

27 South Western Baptist, June 6, 1861. 

28 Minute Book of Elon Baptist Church, Aug. 1, 1863. 

29 See Religious Herald, May 16, 1861, June 20, 1861. 

3° Christian Index, July 29, 1862. 
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soul of the enemy while at the same time one deprecated his evil de- 
signs and wicked acts and sought to prevent him from carrying them 
out.34 

The Baptist press, as a whole, réfrained from criticizing President 
Davis, the Confederate Congress, the generals, and the conduct of the 
war. Most references to civil officials were complimentary. The Pro- 
visional Congress of the Confederacy was described as being composed 
of men of high reputation, integrity, wisdom, and political experience. 
Davis was portrayed as a man “whose purity of character and nobility 
of soul, whose transparent integrity and self-sacrificing devotion to his 
country, make him the idol of a grateful people.”** On one occasion the 
Religious Herald did criticize the Provisional Congress for allowing 
mail to move on Sunday, but otherwise the Baptist press refrained from 
critical comment on civil matters. 

Among the problems which the war created, perhaps none received 
so much time, attention, and energy from churchmen as that of trying 
to provide for a competent ministry to the men in uniform. In the spring 
of 1861 the Confederate government made provisions for military chap- 
lains. Although there were serious deficiencies in these provisions, the 
Southern Baptists, with few exceptions, supported this program. Bap- 
tist newspapers urged ministers to seek the office of chaplain, and 
various associational meetings adopted resolutions which proclaimed 
that the army was a “field white unto the harvest” and advised clergy- 
men to enter the service as chaplains.* A recent study has shown that 
approximately one hundred Baptist clergymen entered the army and 
served as commissioned chaplains.** Some of these chaplains had their 
meager government salary ($85.00 a month) supplemented by the 
Domestic Mission Board of the Southern Baptist Convention, and others 
received a supplement from the mission board of their local association. 

Some Baptists were critical of the policy whereby the government 
appointed and paid a clergyman to minister to the soldiers. To them 
this seemed a violation of the traditional Baptist principle of the separa- 
tion of church and state. Three Baptist newspapers, one state conven- 
tion, and local associations in two other states voiced opposition to the 


31 Biblical Recorder, Oct. 1, 1862. Occasionally the religious press would depart from 
the injunction to “Love thine enemies” and would print tracts not designed to 
foster Christian love. See South Western Baptist, May 2, 1861; Confederate Bap- 
tist, Oct. 22, 1862. 

82 South Western Baptist, Jan. 9, 1862. 

33 Religious Herald, Mar. 24, 1861. 

4 Minutes of the Forty-Third and Forty-Fourth Anniversaries of the State Conven- 
tion of the Baptist Denomination in South Carolina (Columbia, 1864), p. 201. 

%5 Herman A. Norton, “The Organization and Function of the Confederate Military 
Chaplaincy, 1861-1865” ( Unpublished dissertation, Vanderbilt University, 1956), 
pp. 96-98. 
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government's chaplaincy program and suggested another method of 
appointing and paying chaplains. It was felt that the men of a regiment 
should vote for a minister who had visited and preached among them and 
that his salary should be paid by them and the missionary board of the 
denomination of which the minister was a member. This suggestion 
was ignored by the government. Since it was not discussed at either 
meeting of the Southern Baptist Convention during the war, this op- 
position evidently represented only a small group. 

The Baptists’ most pronounced effort to minister to the religious 
needs of the soldiers was their program of army missions, inaugurated 
in 1862 under the auspices of the Board of Domestic Missions of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. This effort, the first of its kind in the 
South, was directed by Dr. M. T. Sumner, corresponding secretary of the 
Domestic Mission Board, and was continued throughout the war.** The 
decision of the Board to undertake this program grew out of an aware- 
ness that the army system of chaplaincy was not sufficient to minister 
adequately to the men in camp. Regional approval came quickly, and 
the missionary secretaries in the different states were active in its 
prosecution. They solicited funds and encouraged ministers to go as 
missionaries to the camps. Pastors were urged to make periodic re- 
quests of their congregations for offerings to support army missions, 
and at associational meetings special collections were taken for this 
purpose. Dr. Sumner, on one occasion, reported that it required $6,000 
a month to finance this program.*” 

The Mission Board designated certain ministers to serve as super- 
visors of mission work in the various armies. In Virginia these men were 
John William Jones, George B. Taylor, and E. J. Willis. The Rev. J. J. D. 
Renfroe was appointed to the Army of Tennessee, and Rev. J. B. Link 
for the area west of the Mississippi River. These men were to meet and 
serve with the chaplains, visit regiments without chaplains, invite 
ministers to come and preach to the troops, secure them appointments, 
and attempt to fill chaplaincy vacancies. Associational meetings aided 
this program by urging ministers to visit the army one month each 
year and preach to the soldiers, with their expenses being paid by the 
Mission Board. The Baptists employed twenty-six missionaries the first 
year the denomination was engaged in this activity. These men reputedly 
delivered over 700 sermons, conducted 300 prayer meetings, held over 
2,500 religious conversations with individuals, baptized 75 men, re- 
claimed 19 backsliders, and heard 107 professions of conversion.** Dur- 


36 Tennessee Baptist, Feb. 8, 1862. 

37 Christian Index, Sept. 18, 1863. 

38 Proceedings of the . . . Southern Baptist Convention . . . May 8-12, 1863 (Macon, 
1863), p. 54. 
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ing the war the Domestic Mission Board employed seventy-eight mis- 
sionaries; in addition, many others visited the camps for varying periods 
of time and under the auspices of their local association or congrega- 
tion. 

A significant feature of religious activity during the war was the 
degree of interdenominational co-operation which was prevalent in the 
South. The spirit of Christian harmony, which often had been absent 
prior to 1860, manifested itself in camp activities and in other endeavors. 
Baptist chaplains and missionaries participated with ministers of other 
faiths in such interdenominational projects as chaplains’ associations, 
army churches, and Christian associations. These organizations were 
formed in all departments of the army. An example of the army church 
may be seen in the one organized in Major General Sterling Price’s 
command in the winter of 1863-1864. Rev. Enoch Marvin and other 
chaplains drew up the articles of faith and the constitution. Men of any 
denominational preference might be admitted to membership, and the 
only occasion when denominationalism was noted was at the baptism 
of new converts. Those expressing a preference for the Baptist faith 
were immersed; and those expressing a Methodist or Presbyterian 
preference were sprinkled. Episcopal converts would await the visit of a 
bishop to be confirmed. It was the custom for chaplains to give to all 
members of the army church certificates of membership, which were 
usually recognized by the home church of the convert when he it pre- 
sented it for membership. 

Christian associations were not the same as army churches. One 
might not have to express the desire of becoming a church member to 
belong to this type of organization. The Soldiers’ Christian Association 
of the 10th Virginia Regiment stated that “all who desire to do better, 
whether church member or not” were welcome.” These associations 
were non-denominational in character and were usually formed follow- 
ing a camp revival. The members of these groups conducted prayer meet- 
ings when the chaplain was absent, strove to form associations in other 
regiments, and helped to gather and circulate religious readings among 
the troops. They also sought to discourage insubordination and deser- 
tion. 

Baptist clergymen actively participated in the formation of these 
types of organizations. However, some Baptist pastors, possessing a 
restricted concept of church membership, attempted to form purely 
sectarian groups. Four Baptist ministers who preached to the soldiers 
in the Army of Tennessee organized sixty-five men into the “Young Bap- 
tists of Finley's Brigade." A non-commissioned officer who was a 


39 Richmond Christian Advocate, May 7, 1863. 
0 Christian Index, May 20, 1864. 
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Baptist preacher was chosen to minister to the group and to administer 
the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper. Baptist churches were also formed 
in the 14th Texas Infantry and in the Cherokee Regiment. These or- 
ganizations were atypical, and the men who created them constituted 
a small minority among their brethren. 

Baptist co-operation with other Christians was also seen in the at- 
tempt of churchmen in the South to provide religious readings for the 
Confederacy, especially for the men in uniform. Baptist leaders were 
present at Augusta, Georgia, in March, 1862, when a group of church- 
men, representing all of the major Protestant denominations, met and 
organized the Bible Society of the Confederate States of America.“ In 
addition to this society there were at least four interdenominational or- 
ganizations in the Confederacy whose purpose was to help supply the 
people with religious reading material. Baptists were active in all of 
them. 

The Evangelical Tract Society was formed by a committee of 
Christians in Petersburg, Virginia, in the summer of 1861. A publishing 
committee, created to determine which manuscripts should be printed, 
included a Presbyterian, a Baptist, a Methodist, and an Episcopalian. 
The publications of this society were recommended by the Baptist 
press. 

The General Tract Agency of Raleigh, North Carolina, began opera- 
tions in June, 1861, Established by a group of ministers in that city, 
this agency’s purpose was to print tracts for the soldiers. Each item 
had to be approved by a ministerial committee of the city. Tracts sold at 
the rate of 1,500 pages for one dollar, and were purchased by all 
Protestant denominations. The South Carolina Tract Society in Charles- 
ton and the Tract Society of Houston, Texas, both interdenominational 
organizations, were supported by the Baptists. 

Baptist efforts to provide Christian literature for the Confederacy 
were not limited to their support of the above-mentioned agencies. 
Various state boards of this denomination were active in printing and 
distributing religious reading materials. At the meeting of the Virginia 
Baptist General Association in May, 1861, it was decided that the Sun- 
day School and Publication Board at Richmond would direct its work 
to the publication and distribution of literature to the men in camps. 
Rev. A. E. Dickinson was appointed to direct this program, and a com- 
mittee of three was set up to examine tracts and manuscripts and to 
designate those for publication. A plea was made to the churches in 
Virginia and to churches beyond the state for contributions. It was ex- 


41 The purpose of this society was to procure and publish Bibles and Testaments for 
the people of the South. See W. Harrison Daniel, “Bible Publication and Procure- 
ment in the Confederacy,” Journal of Southern History, XXIV (1958), 191-201. 
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plained that Virginia most likely would be the center of activity and that 
troops from all of the states would be there to be served by the Baptists 
of the state. The appeal for co-operation received a favorable response, 
and support was given from beyond Virginia throughout the war. 

The Sunday School and Publication Board of Virginia employed two 
full-time agents. Dickinson directed the work and traveled throughout 
the South soliciting funds. William Huff likewise visited churches, as- 
sociational meetings, and individuals, soliciting funds. He also enlisted 
volunteer workers and established tract depositories in different areas. 
In the spring of 1863 the Board employed twenty-eight colporteurs, 
two-thirds of whom were part-time employees. The salary paid a full- 
time colporteur at this date was $125 a month. 

The extent of the effort made by Virginia Baptists to provide religious 
reading may be seen in the annual reports of superintendent Dickinson. 
In 1862 he stated that $24,000 had been spent for the publication and 
distribution of forty different tracts totaling 6,187,000 pages. The fol- 
lowing year $60,027 was expended for the publication and distribution 
of tracts, which at that time totaled over 24,000,000 pages. The report 
of 1864 stated that since 1861 the board had printed over one hundred 
different tracts and had distributed over 50,000,000 pages of the same. 

Although the work of the Sunday School and Publication Board of 
Virginia was not the only effort made by Baptists in the Confederacy 
to provide the soldiers with religious literature, it was the most success- 
ful one.“ Organizations similar to the one in Virginia were found in 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi. On 
December 4, 1863, the Baptists in Mississippi organized the Soldier’s 
Bible and Missionary Association. This organization was formed 
especially to minister to the religious needs of the men in camp. A 
constitution was adopted, officers elected, and a plea made for funds, 
Bibles, and tracts. At the first semiannual meeting of the association 
in April, 1864, it was reported that $200 had been spent for the distri- 
bution of 1,440 newspapers in the army. Local Baptist churches in the 
state supported the organization, and by October, 1864, contributions 
to it totaled $10,999.47.“ 

The war had certain immediate and pronounced effects upon the 
Southern Baptists. Their program of foreign missions came to a halt, 


#2 Minutes of the Baptist General Association of Virginia, Held in the City of Rich- 
mond, June, 1864 (Richmond, 1866), p. 9. This report also mentioned that the 
Board printed and distributed 100,000 copies of the camp hymnal. Data on ex- 
penditures for 1862 and 1863 was taken from the printed minutes of the particular 
annual meetings. 
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and missionaries in Asia and Africa were separated from their home 
churches and financial resources. No new missionaries were sent out, 
and some of those abroad returned to America. In some cases Baptist 
missionaries continued to perform their tasks and existed as best they 
could. One, a Reverend Yates, in Canton, China, supported himself 
and another missionary family as a result of his success in real estate 
transactions.® In other instances merchants granted credit to mission- 
aries for the duration of the war. These debts, plus accumulated back 
salaries, resulted in a foreign mission debt for the Southern Baptists of 
$10,000 at the end of the war.*6 

Baptist churches in areas which were invaded by the enemy suffered 
property damage and desecration. Church buildings, equipment, rec- 
ords, and parsonages were often attacked and destroyed. The financial 
and educational effects of the war were deleterious to the Baptists. The 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary at Greenville, South Carolina, 
was impoverished at the end of the war, since its endowment had been 
invested in Confederate bonds. Richmond College and Mississippi Col- 
lege lost endowments exceeding $100,000 each.*” Every Baptist news- 
paper was forced to cease publication at one time or another during 
the war, and those publishing at the war's end were forced to close. 
All college-level instruction in Baptist schools came to a standstill dur- 
ing the war as the young men entered the army; and men desiring 
to study for the ministry were not exempt from the conscription laws. 
Some buildings, as in the case of Richmond College and Howard Col- 
lege, were used as hospital facilities. 

Another consequence of the war was the restriction of ecclesiastical 
meetings and the disruption of organizational ties. All that could be ex- 
pected in some areas was to preserve a semblance of order. Associations 
met infrequently in a number of areas. The Southern Baptist Con- 
vention which was scheduled for 1865 was postponed until the follow- 
ing year. The Mississippi Baptists held only one state convention during 
the war, and that was in 1861. In Arkansas the Baptist State Association 
was suspended from 1861 to 1867. Dr. J. B. Taylor attended the Baptist 
General Association meeting of Virginia on May 30, 1863, and said that 
whereas this meeting used to consist of a gathering of several hundred 
and lasted for three or four days, there were only thirty-five present 
and they met for only a few hours.” The following fall he attended 


45 Minutes of the Twenty-Third Annual Session of the Rappahannock Baptist As- 
sociation, Held at Salem Church, Caroline County, Virginia, May 29-31, 1865 
(MS., Virginia Baptist Historical Society ). 

46 George B. Taylor, Life and Times of James B. Taylor (Philadelphia, 1872), p. 
270 


41 Jesse L. Boyd, A Popular History of the Baptists in Mississippi (Jackson, 1930), 
p. 118. 
48 Taylor, Life and Times of James B. Taylor, p. 262. 
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the Portsmouth Baptist Association. It embraced forty-six churches, 
but only eleven were represented.” 

The war also resulted in a loss of membership for the Baptist churches. 
The absence of ministers, the scattered nature of numerous congrega- 
tions, and the destruction wrought by the invaders impeded the pro- 
gram of the church. In some areas losses were so great that associational 
organizations ceased to exist. 

In conclusion it might be noted that not all Baptists were equally 
concerned about secession in the fall and winter of 1860-1861. However, 
once secession became a fact the heretofore cautious newspapers and 
associations voiced their approval. Southern Baptists, in their official 
statements, blamed the North for forcing war upon a peace-loving 
people and urged full support of the Confederate cause. The Baptists 
made valiant efforts to minister to the spiritual needs of the soldier and 
to provide religious readings for the people of the South. Ministers 
were urged to seek the office of chaplain, and numerous missionaries 
were sent to the camps to supplement the efforts of the government-ap- 
pointed chaplains. On both the denominational level and in conjunction 
with others, the Baptists sought to provide Bibles, New Testaments, and 
religious tracts for the people of the Confederacy. 

When the war ended, the church materially was almost destitute. 
Denominational funds and endowments had been invested in Con- 
federate bonds, schools had been closed, numerous church buildings 
had been damaged or destroyed, and the mission programs were sus- 
pended. The task of the Southern Baptists then was one of rebuilding. 


49 Tbid., p. 264. 
50 History of the Baptist Denomination in Georgia . . . (Atlanta, 1881), p. 220. 





THE DIARY OF JOSEPH B. 
O’HAGAN, S. J.. CHAPLAIN OF 
THE EXCELSIOR BRIGADE 


Edited by the Rev. William L. Lucey 


Joseph B. O'Hagan, the author of this brief diary, was born August 15, 
1826, in the town of Clogher, County Tyrone, Ireland. When in his teens, 
he joined his older brother in Nova Scotia and then entered the diocesan 
seminary in Halifax; there was little expectation that his life would be 
spent outside the area. However, in the summer of 1847 he visited 
Boston; while there, he met Father John McElroy, a pioneer Jesuit in 
that city, and soon thereafter decided to enter the Society of Jesus. He 
studied first at St. John’s College and then at Louvain University. 
Returning to the United States after the opening of the Civil War, he 
was appointed chaplain of General Daniel Sickles’ Excelsior Brigade. 

Father O’Hagan’s first encounter with Federal soldiers was disheart- 
ening, for in a letter to a friend he stated: 


Such a collection of men was never before united in one body since the 
flood. Most of them were the scum of New York society, reeking with vice 
and spreading a moral malaria around them. Some had been serving terms 
of penal servitude on Blackwell's Island at the outbreak of the war, but were 


released on condition of enlisting in the army of the Union, and had gladly 
accepted the alternative. 


But apparently the regiment responded to the priest's attentions, for 
by year’s end he reported that they were attending to their religious 
duties and had “settled down into comparative decent fellows.”? A few 
months later, when an appeal was made for funds for the Irish Relief 


Librarian at Dinand Library, Holy Cross College, Rev. Lucey received his 


Ph.D. degree from Georgetown University. He is the author of three books, 
including ‘The Catholic Church in Maine. 


1“Father Joseph O'Hagan,” Woodstock Letters, VIII (1879), 173-183. Similar re- 


marks were expressed by O’Hagan in another letter, dated Nov. 11, 1861, which 
—~ in the Woodstock College Archives. 
2 Ibid. 
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Fund, the Excelsior Brigade—in spite of the meager soldier's pay of that 
era—contributed $1,744 to the cause. 

The chaplain apparently joined Sickles’ brigade after its arrival 
in Washington in July, 1861. In the fall of that year, when the unit 
became a part of General Joseph Hooker's division at Aquia Creek, 
O’Hagan was appointed chaplain of the 73rd New York Regiment. 
Yet he made himself available to all Catholics and became an intimate 
friend of Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, the brigade’s Protestant chaplain.* 
Captured briefly during McClellan's Peninsular Campaign, Father 
O'Hagan gained his release and rejoined his unit. 

His diary, deposited at Holy Cross College and herein printed for the 
first time, was kept during the winter lull of 1862-1863, when the Army 
of the Potomac was being overhauled in its winter quarters at Falmouth, 
Virginia. Although the diary ends in February, 1868, Father O'Hagan 
remained a chaplain until September of that year, when he resigned to 
complete the one year remaining of his studies. He returned to be with 
the Excelsior Brigade in the last year of the war. In 1872 he was ap- 
pointed president of Holy Cross College. Owing to poor health caused 
by his efforts in the war, he embarked on a cruise in 1878 but died off 
the west coast of Mexico on December 15. 

Of his war services, Rev. Twichell stated: 


He was one of the best and kindliest of men and one of the most delightful 
of comrades. He had a bright, happy wit; no discomforts could overcome his 
cheerful on and his generosity was boundless. . . . His devotion to duty 
was unflagging, and bore him through great fatigues, not infrequently into 
great oul He was as brave as he was tender hearted and faithful. . . 5 

Unfortunately, Father O'Hagan has given us a record of only a few 
weeks of his career as a chaplain. He did not have the Yankee flair 
for chronicling daily events, and he doubted that his experiment with a 
diary would be long-lived. But the flashes of his bright wit and the 
manifestations of his generosity in these few pages give value to his 
journal and an unusual insight into the war of which he was a part. 


Sunday, February Ist, 1863. I commence my Diary for 1863 on the 
2nd month of the new year. Perhaps before many days it will be another 


monument of my inconstancy in such matters— 


3 Boston Pilot, May 30, 1863. O’Hagan’s record book, containing the amount of 
each individual contribution, is in the Woodstock College Archives. 

#One source estimated that there were at least 1,300 Catholics in the Excelsior 
Brigade. W. Corby, Memoirs of Chaplain Life (Chicago, 1893), p. 3. 

5 Hartford Courant, Jan. 4, 1879. 
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The substance of the last month may be summed up in the single word 
—Disgust. Disgust for the war and perfect contempt for those who are 
sacrificing every thing [dear?] to an American in the manner in which 
it is conducted. 

Today I said two masses as usual on Sunday. Both congregations 
large and attentive. Spent the rest of the day writing and attending to 
my men. The mud is still frightful; but a good [wind] blows tonight to 
dry it up. One day complete. 

Monday, Feb. 2d, 1863. Rode this morning to the 9th Massachusetts 
on a sick call’—Morning pleasant, but cold—The ride outside the limits 
_ of the Brigade exhilarated me. Visited General Whipple who as usual 
welcomed me most cordially.” He is one of the Generals whom I love 
and esteem—Returned early to camp—smoked as usual for want of 
something else to do—Had quite a controversy with the Provost- 
Marshal of the division about the deserters in his custody. He is bent 
on having them shot—himself the greatest coward in the army. General 
Sickles left for New York—Politics the order of the day! All quiet along 
the lines tonight except the wind which kindly broke the monotony. 

Tuesday, Feb. 3d, 1863. Bitter or any other word in my vocabulary 
cannot express the intense cold of this day. A canvas roof is a slight pro- 
tection against it; still my stove hums brightly and I have been all day 
comparatively comfortable. Spent the day keeping warm and writing 
letters—No incidents occurred worthy of a place in this, my Diary—Got 
only one letter by the mail today—that from Sr. M. as usual bountiful.® 
Even a good [word deleted] correspondent is a kind of companion in 
these wilds.—Am ready for bed at 11 ocl. 

Wednesday, Feb. 4th, 1863. Another bitter cold day—Changed my 
mind about going to Aquia Creek till the weather moderates.—Got up 
late this morning on account of the cold—A Buffalo-robe is a friend 
with whom it is hard to part such a morning. Had not the energy to leave 
my tent all day except a visit to the Brigade Head qtrs. 

Evidence of the indolence of camp-life everywhere visible—Others as 
well as myself are lazy.—This is a bad kind of life. A rumor is prevalent 
today that the Grand Army is to be divided—the left & right grand divi- 
sions to go South. or West—the center—ours—to Washington. Wouldn't 
it be glorious! 


6 Col. Patrick R. Guiney of the 9th Massachusetts and a friend of O’Hagan no doubt 
sought his services. The chaplain of that regiment, Father Thomas Scully had 
resigned from service the preceding fall. 

7 Brig. Gen. Amiel W. Whipple, a native of Greenwich, Mass., commanded the 
Third Division of the III Corps. He was killed May 3, 1863, at Chancellorsville. 

8“Sr. M.” was probably Sister Mary Canole, a close friend and associate of Father 
O’Hagan. “Sr. M.C.” and “Sister Mary” mentioned in the entries for Feb. 10 and 
18, respectively, are undoubtedly references to the same person. 
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Too good to be true. 

Thursday, Feb. 5th, 1863. Last night at 11 ocl. marching orders came 
in suddenly. 

The camp was in a ferment preparing rations etc. This morning the 
division marched on a reconnaisance. The storm which was raging at 
the time together with friendly advice prevented my going. The storm 
all day has been frightful—first snow, then sleet, now a cold piercing 
rain. Our poor men are out in all—deep in the mud, without tents, shoes 
or anything! How they must suffer! And curse the authors of this 
war! Is it any wonder? I remained in all day and wrote several letters. 
I hope the poor men will return tonight. But it is already late and no 
sign of them. 

Friday, Feb. 6th, 1863. Went to Aquia Creek with 73 money packages 
—got the receipts at the Express office and returned in a drenching 
rain. Walked from Potomac Creek Bridge—[word deleted] to camp— 
Mud knee deep—News reached us by today’s [sic] of the Blockading 
fleet at Charleston, S.C. being dispersed by the Rebel Rams!* The 
Ladies Rams—“perfect in all its parts”—is said to have [done] great 
execution.’ The blockade proclaimed by Beauregard is legally raised. 
Great excitement in consequence. The Port of Galveston also declared 
open."! The Rebels reported beaten at Ft. Donelson—Nothing of im- 
portance from the S. West—Spent the remainder of the day writing 
—Mailed five letters. I am contributing my share to the Post Office 
department. 

Saturday, Feb. 7th, 1863. Today about noon our division returned 
from its bridge-burning-and-general destroying expedition. Our regi- 
ment came in in squads and looked as irritated and woe-begone as men 
could look and live. They effected nothing except to march about 45 
miles in two days and [a] half through mud and slush. The cavalry 
2500 strong performed the daring exploit of setting fire to the Bridge— 
Had the backbone of the rebellion been in that Bridge at the Rappahan- 
nock Station it was broken at last; but it was not—Genl. R. A. Pryor 
claims a victory at Blackwater. Gen'l Corcoran claims it also. They 
ought to fight it again. 

Sunday, Feb. 8th, 1863. A very uninteresting day—nothing to vary 
the dulness of camp-life—Said two masses—one at my regt. the 2d at 
Brigade Hd.Qts. The morning was beautiful, but my congregations 
were comparatively small owing to the fatigue of the men after their 


9This “breaking” of the blockade by the two ironclads, “Palmetto State” and 
“Chicona,” is described in J. Thomas Scharf, History of the Confederate States 
Navy (Albany, 1894), pp. 675-685. 

10 The Ladies’ Gunboat Fair was a popular money-raising project in South Carolina. 

11 Maj. Gen. J. B. Magruder, commanding officer at Galveston, proclaimed the city 
an open port on Jan. 4, 1863. 
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famous exploit of standing six miles in the rear while 2500 cavalry set 
fire to the Rappahannock Station Bridge. Sickles division is reported 
in yesterdays Herald as anxious for another brush with the enemy. I 
wish some of them have a brush with that lying correspondent. Sickles 
division as far as I know have [sic] fighting enough—Two of our vessels 
taken at Sabine Pass by the rebels!” The rebellion is rampant in these 
parts. Glorious news soon expected from Vicksburg, Murfreesboro [sic], 
Fredericksburg and some other burgs—We will see. 

Monday, Feb. 9th, 1863. This morning visited Genl. Hooker. He bears 
his honors meekly, but wears a cloud [on] his brow. Though my recep- 
tion was cordial my stay was brief, as my visit was merely formal. Next 
rode to Genl. French’s Hd Qts. Genl F. unites all the good nature of his 
family with the bearing of a soldier and the courtesy of a true gentle- 
man*—The house at which his Hd. Qts. are must have been beautiful 
in [its] haleyon days—The remains of beautiful bowers in which no 
doubt love was whispered and was plighted still remains.—Geo. F. was 
there on a visit to his brother He seems quite pleased with our 
“F. F. V's” [four words deleted]—I returned to camp about 5 p.m. to be 
bored by the stupidity of some of the officers of the “grand army.” They 
succeed well in cultivating mustachios! 

Tuesday, Feb. 10, 1863. This morning’s sun shines beautifully—the air 
as sweet and balmy as the breath of a Southern—what shall I say? It 
may be deemed treason to attribute anything sweet, good, or excellent 
to anything Southern now. Well to keep from being guilty of treason let 
me say this morning’s air was sweet and balmy. This morning’s mail 
brought me two beautiful letters—one from Sr. M. C. the other from 
Lizzie L. displaying a fine mind, and familiarity with good authors.—I 
did not leave camp today except to visit Gen]. R.* this evening. Drunk- 
ness gave us another fine exhibition in camp today. Our new Lt. Col. 
returned his new shoulder-straps—came into camp bossy—calls some- 
body a son of a —The compliment is returned—then the gallant 
Col. uses his sword—then the soldier his fists. Grand Army of the 
Potomac!!! 

Wednesday, Feb. 11, 1863. Spent the greater part of today building 
or superintending a temporary chapel at the Brigade Head Quatrs. It is 
not the most beautiful specimen of architecture on this side of the 
Atlantic, but is better than saying mass in the open air. 


12 The sloop of war “Morning Light” and the schooner “Velocity” were captured 
Jan. 11, 1863, while they were blockading Sabine Pass, Texas. 

13 Maj. Gen. William H. French commanded a division in the II Corps, and was 
conspicuous in the battles of Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville. 

14 Probably Brig. Gen. Joseph Revere, who succeeded to the command of the Excel- 
sior Brigade when Sickles was promoted to command the III Corps of Hooker's 
reorganized Army of the Potomac. 
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A heavy snow storm caught us in our work but we continued. Re- 
turned to camp about 4 o’cl. p.m. The same monotony throughout the 
lines. 

Thursday, Feb. 12th, 1863. Today a woman dressed in the remnants 
of a once magnificent satin dress came to beg at the Division Commis- 
sary—She was almost barefoot.—was evidently once the proud mistress 
of a good mansion in these regions. How humiliating to a proud Virgin- 
ian to beg from the invaders! But hunger is an exacting master. Perhaps 
the lives of those she brought into this world at the risk of her own life 
demanded the sacrifice of her feelings. 

Today also came to Hd Qts. six women evidently vulgar, but dressed 
finely. They have been, no doubt, raised from nothing by this war, 
enriched by spoils, while the poor “beggar” is ruined by it. Ah war 
how unjust thou art! 

Friday, Feb. 13th, 1863. Friday about noon paid a long promised 
visit to Mrs. & Col. Graham.’5 Madam was only rising. Had to wait till 
she was dressed. Mrs. Farnum was there. We indulged in some common- 
place remarks for a few minutes when I took my leave. How fresh and 
balmy the air felt when I got outside! 

Went with Dr. Prentice in the afternoon to get specimens of petrified 
shells in a rock some distance from camp—Got some beautiful specimens 
which I will send to Georgetown or Boston College.® The bank 
where they are found is of curious formation—a bed of rock about six 
inches deep between two stata [sic] of sand—the shells are in the rock. 

Saturday, Feb. 14th, 1863. Spent most of today fixing a chapel at 
Hd. Quarters. It consists of a wall tent to cover the altar, and a large 
canvass to cover my congregation. A rudely constructed cross surmounts 
the first. There is a profusion of evergreen around, and everything con- 
sidered it looked pretty. The altar is the prettiest I ever had since 
I've been in the army—Went to see Col. & Mrs. James in the evening. 
Genl. Hooker had just left—sorry I missed him. Heard more of the 
intrigues of the Brigade and our political Generals, but this entire little 
volume is too small to write the history [of one hour] of one Regt. 
of the Brigade, so I must not touch on that subject—Sent in an appli- 
cation for a leave of absence for ten days—Will get it. 

Sunday, Feb. 15th, 1863. The rain poured in torrents this morning 
so that I almost despaired of a congregation—Still some came to early 
mass and stood under the rain like martyrs. At second mass at the 


15 Col. Charles K. Graham assisted Sickles in organizing the Excelsior Brigade and 
commanded the 4th New York Regiment. 
16 For the first three years after its founding, Boston College was a seminary for 


Jesuits. The seminary closed in the summer of 1863 and reopened in the fall as 
a college. 
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Brigade Hd. Qts. the congregation was considerably larger. My new 
chapel protected my congregation from the inclemency of the weather. 
Breakfast with the General as usual on Sunday mornings. His rheuma- 
tism—though it prevented his coming to mass, did not affect his ap- 
petite not having reached the regions of the stomach. Went for my 
furlough in the afternoon and got it for ten days. 

Monday, Feb. 16th, 1863. Started for Washington at 7% ocl.—the 
morning beautiful. Was detained at Aquia Creek till 2% ocl. p.m. 
on account of all the red tape not being properly arranged on my papers. 
Everything in confusion at the Creek. Nobody knows anything. There 
is no head in the departments. The soldiers vented all their spleen 
among the negroes. Nothing is heard on the cars, boats etc. etc. but 
imprecations on the “woolly heads!” Arrived at Washington about 
8 ocl. p.m. in a Government tug. The trip was neither short nor agree- 
able, but it terminated agreeably in as much as it brought me away 
from camp into the regions of civilization. 

Tuesday, Feb. 17th, 1868. Spent the greater part of the forenoon 
at Mrs. Douglas’—was introduced to Miss Cameron who is said to be 
beautiful. “How this world is given to lying”! Talked over old college 
days with Capt. Cutts!’”—who by the way talks well on most subjects. 
He is quite opposed to McClellan and admires Burnside. It was in this 
alone he showed his shallowness. But it is only his politics and not 
misjudgment that are to blame. Went to Mrs. Elliot's in the evening 
where they attempted to scold me for neglecting to visit them. The 
attempt was somewhat of a failure. They are not proficient in that 
art there.—The snow storm of today is the greatest of the season. 

Wednesday, Feb. 18th, 1863. Went this morning to Eckington Hos- 
pital where I said mass etc. Returned to the city at 9 o’cl. with Sister 
Mary with whom later in the day I spent a most agreeable hour. How 
gratifying to me in my position, continually thrown in contact with 
dregs of human nature now in our army—forced to associate with them 
to a certain extent, and to dissimulate my disgust, that I may effect 
some good among them—to find one like dear Sister Mary—so artless, 
trustful, pious, and generous hearted. I arrived at Georgetown College 
about 7% ocl. p.m. where I purpose making a short retreat"® to recollect 
myself in God’s holy presence—that while trying to win the souls of 
others I may not lose my own! 

Thursday, Feb. 19th, 1863. Today has been spent in exclusion at 


17 Probably Richard D. Cutts, an 1835 graduate of Georgetown who became a 
colonel in the regular army. O’Hagan had once taught at the college and during 
this furlough resided on the campus. 

18 The days Svened to prayer and meditation in solitude are called a spiritual re- 
treat. One week of every year is customarily devoted to these exercises. 
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the College—Room N 6—and has been [one] of the happiest of my 
life—contrasting my present temporary quiet with the experience of the 
past eighteen months in the army, where with some exceptions, every- 
thing corrupt, low vulgar and debasing in our corrupt nature is rampant. 
Would that I was out of it altogether, but it cannot be yet. I may still do 
some good where I am and I will make the sacrifice of my feelings 
for that object. God [grant] that this unhappy war may soon terminate 
but from present indications it is only commencing. 





REVIVALISM IN THE 
CONFEDERATE ARMIES 


Herman Norton 


THE MOST PUBLICIZED ASPECT of religion in the Confederate armies was 
the “Great Revival.” Although chaplains (especially Protestants) and 
other religious workers among the soldiers counseled the disturbed, 
visited the wounded, baptized the converted, solemnized the marriage 
ceremony of the betrothed, distributed tracts and Bibles, and under- 
took other general pastoral functions, they were best known for their 
activities in connection with the emergence, course, and consequences 
of revivalism. 

Several recognized authorities on the history of the war years 
of 1861-1865 convey the impression that the only religious activity 
of any consequence was the large-scale revival movement in the Con- 
federate armies. E. Merton Coulter indicates that the revival move- 
ment was virtually the only item in the religious program of the armies.’ 
Clement Eaton comments on the importance and influence of “tremend- 
ous revivals of religion. . . .”2 William B. Hesseltines’ A History of the 
South ignores the religious program of the Confederate armies except 
for a scant reference to the revivals. Henry Steele Commager, in a 
study of the Civil War as told by participants, includes two compila- 
tions about religion in the Confederate armies, both of which relate to 
the “great revival.” 

Available information is insufficient to explain the cause of the large- 
scale revivalism that permeated practically every Confederate military 
unit. Bell I. Wiley suggests four reasons why the revival swept through 


Dr. Norton is acting dean of the Divinity School of Vanderbilt University. 


1E, 50), S27 Coulter, The Confederate States of America, 1861-1865 (Baton Rouge, 
1950 

2 Chunnat A. een, A History of the Southern Confederacy (New York, 1954), 
p. 102. 

3 William B. Hesseltine, A History of the South (New York, 1936), 

4Henry S. Commager, The Blue and the Gray (Indianapolis, hs 7: 302-304, 
414-416. 
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the armies. He mentions first the fact that the Southern churches had 
conditioned the soldiers for the reception of an evangelistic gospel by 
widespread and aggressive activities among the soldiers. A second in- 
fluence was the circumstance that most of the soldiers came from com- 
munities where revivals were common, and they were thus emotionally 
conditioned to the revival appeal. A third fact was a succession of Con- 
federate defeats which led to a feeling of dependence upon a power 
greater than military might. The fourth factor was the increasing con- 
frontation of the soldier with the prospect of death on the battlefield.5 

These, however, do not adequately account for the revival movement 
in the Confederate armies, since the same factors existed in the Northern 
military units, where no revivalism was reported. The soldiers in the 
Northern armies were also conditioned for the reception of a revivalist 
gospel by widespread and aggressive denominational activity. Assured- 
ly, the soldiers from the land of the abolitionists were emotionally con- 
ditioned. Chester F. Dunham stated that the emotionalism of the North- 
ern ministers, to which the potential soldiers were exposed, assisted 
in bringing on the war and when the war began equated it with the 
cause of Christ.* Emotionalism did not reach a point in the South as it 
did in the North, where a chaplain baptized a cannon by immersion.’ 

Nothing approaching a revival movement appeared among the Con- 
federate troops during the first eighteen months of war. Though the 
majority of those who entered the army had heard, in farewell civil 
ceremonies just before starting for camp, the voice of a minister invok- 
ing the blessing of God and exhorting them to be Christians, quite a 
number had no contact with organized religion or chaplains for several 
months. The most numerous reports of failure to find religious services, 
hear sermons, or see chaplains occurred from the initial stages of the 
fighting to the autumn of 1862. In most units there was no general re- 
ligious interest. No organized religious program worthy of commenda- 
tion existed, and certainly there was no evidence of an evangelistic awak- 
ening. Prior to the winter of 1862, only four isolated revivals had been 
reported, and the total number of conversions in these did not exceed 
ifty8 


The attitude and caliber of the initial crop of chaplains probably con- 
tributed to the failure of a revival movement to materialize during the 


5 Bell I. Wiley, The Life of Johnny Reb (Indianapolis, 1943), pp. 183-185. 

6 Chester F. Dunham, The Attitude of the Northern Clergy toward the South 
ee 1942), pp. 98-110. 

7 Ibid., p. 115. 

8 William W. Bennett, A Narrative of the Great Revival Which Prevailed in the 
Southern Armies . . . (Philadelphia, 1877), p. 104. Hereafter cited as Bennett, 
Great Revival. 
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early stages of the war. Doubtless a large number of the first ministers 
to enter military service shared the opinion of their fellow soldiers that 
the conflict would not be lengthy. Holding to such a conviction, they 
expended little effort in the interest of an organized religious program. 
What few planned projects there were appeared to be short-range. Had 
they been otherwise, the ecclesiastical program of the first months prob- 
ably would have been more positive. 

The first chaplains to enter Confederate service were not as conse- 
crated and competent as those who labored from the fall of 1862 to 
Appomattox. Some of the first ministers to serve as chaplains went into 
the army under the influence of “the war spirit or other secular mo- 
tives.”® Of the first chaplains, a hypercritical Englishman wrote: 

Another class who patriotically rushed to Richmond and obtained salaries 
to which they were unaccustomed, was a race of long jawed, loud mouthed 
ranters, termed for courtesy’s sake ministers of the _. . . . Where they 
all came from none knew or cared to know, especially as but little was seen 
or heard of them, save when some fortunate “mess” had turkey or chicken, 
and then, of course, the minister was sure to put in his appearance. . . . Most 
of these gentlemen were particularly condescending in their small talk, could 
wink at “trifles” after a few weeks residence, and sometimes betrayed alarm- 
ing proficiency in handling cards at a social game of poker. . . . The majori 
had received “calls” to retire from blacksmithing or woodchopping to prea: 
the gospel, and as they enjoyed but little ability or remuneration at home, 


they patriotically offered their services to the Government and were assigned 
to duty among us.!? 


During the winter of 1861-1862, following the salary cut and the wan- 
ing of patriotism, enthusiasm wore thin, and a majority of the “unfit 
chaplains” voluntarily left the service. Most of those who remained, or 
came in afterward, were men who had their eyes open to the rough real- 
ities of the soldier-minister’s life. Some years after the war a Presbyter- 
ian minister wrote, “I have always been disposed to think that the 
character of the chaplaincy improved after the first year or so. . . ."™ 

As late as the battle of Sharpburg, only a few chaplains were in serv- 
ice, but they were fairly competent ministers whose estimates of the 
war's duration appeared reasonable. Gradually other sincere and con- 
scientious ministers were added to this number and during the closing 
months of 1862, a few chaplains reported isolated revivals in army units 
and installations throughout Virginia.” 

Most of the early reports of revivals came from the valley of Virginia 
where Jackson’s corps was encamped. It was this corps which had been 


9]. William Jones, Christ in the Camp (Richmond, 1887), p. 490. 
10 Battle Fields of the South (London, 1863), pp. 194-195. 
11 Jones, Christ in the Camp, 


. 490. 
12 Religious Herald, Oct. 30, Rev. 27, Dec. 11, 1862. 
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most successful in recruiting competent ministers to serve as chaplains. 
Trimble’s brigade—consisting of the 21st North Carolina, 21st Georgia, 
15th Alabama, and 16th Mississippi—appears to have been the first or- 
ganization seriously affected by revivalism. Both Pickett’s division and 
Lawton’s brigade, however, reported revivals, and General Jubal Early 
is alleged to have modified the standard operational procedure of camp 
to assist with revivals in units under his command. 

Chaplain A. Mathias Marshall of the 12th Georgia, who had been 
promoted from the ranks to the chaplaincy, appeared as the most con- 
spicuous figure in the inauguration of the revival movement. A corre- 
spondent to the Religious Herald illuminatingly reported of Marshall's 
efforts and activity. 


There is a very interesting revival in our corps. . . . Soon after the return of 
our army from Maryland, Brother Marshall . . . assisted by Brother Nelson 
... and other brethren, began a series of meetings which soon became very 
interesting—the attendance from the entire brigade became very large, and 
many coming forward for prayer. . . . There has also been, under the same ef- 
ficient labor, an interesting revival in Jackson’s old brigade. . . . A meeting 
was begun in our brigade [Early’s] two weeks ago, and despite our fre- 
ye moves and the bad weather, we are still keeping up the meetings, and 

e Lord is blessing our efforts. . . . Several have professed conversion. . . 
the congregations are large and attentive, and the interest is daily increasing.5 


Other chaplains worked diligently to capture the attention of the 
soldiers in meetings that sometimes lasted for “fifty-five consecutive 
days and nights without regard to weather or other untoward circum- 
stances.”!® The response of those appealed to was quickened by remind- 
ers of the bloody experiences from which they had emerged and the 
dangers they had escaped. 

Every type of religious service was pressed into use during the revival. 
Preaching and Sunday school, prayer meetings and Bible classes, in- 
quiry, exhortations, and singing meetings—all became instrumentalities 
of the movement. 

While the series of “meetings” was progressing in the Eastern theater 
of operations, there was no corresponding movement in the army in the 
West. When a Cumberland Presbyterian chaplain announced in Janu- 
ary, 1863, at an assembly of chaplains a “conversion in his command,” 
and stated that he believed they were on the eve of a revival, a “look of 
astonishment passed over the group.”"” According to one source, no re- 
ligious interest characterized the Army of the West, because of the 


13 Jones, Christ in the Camp, p. 283. 

14 Benjamin R. Lacey, Jr., Revival in the Midst of the Years (Richmond, 1943), p. 
116. Hereafter cited as Lacy, Revivals. 

145 Quoted in Jones, Christ in the Camp, p. 285. 

16 Religious Herald, Feb. 26, 1863. 

17 Jones, Christ in the Camp, p. 542. 
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rapidity of movements, apathy of the generals, and scarcity of chap- 
lains."* Not until the autumn of 1863 did anything approaching a spiri- 
tual awakening come to this army. 

Meanwhile, in the East the revival movement was greatly accelerated 
after the Federal repulse at Fredericksburg. As fighting was confined 
to cavalry skirmishes, the main body of the army remained in winter 
quarters in and around the Rappahannock village that served as the 
county seat of Carolina County. Until the battle of Chancellorsville, 
army revivalism experienced its initial period of intensity as the chap- 
lains apparently used their opportunities well. 

The series of revivals within the Fredericksburg area was instigated 
in Fredericksburg itself, presumably through the efforts of Chaplain 
William B. Owen, of the 17th Mississippi. In writing of a meeting direct- 
ed by Owen, a Baptist chaplain reported: 


When at the close of the sermon, Brother Owen . . . made a few earnest 
remarks and invited inquirers to come forward, there was a simultaneous 
move of about seventy-five penitent men. It was a touching scene to see the 
stern veterans of many a hard-fought field, who would not hesitate to enter 
the deadly breach or charge the heaviest battery, trembling under the power 
of Divine truth, and weeping tears of bitter penitence over a sr life. 
This was the thirty-first day of the meeting, and up to this time there had been 
one hundred and twelve public professions of conversion, while there were 
upwards of a hundred still seeking the way of life. 


From Fredericksburg revivalism spread into neighboring camps with 
unabated fervor. Spiritual awakenings were soon reported in at least 
ten Confederate brigades. Each day, sermons and prayer meetings were 
virtually hourly affairs from noon until late at night as the soldiers be- 
came alive with religious animation. A soldier from Jackson’s corps viv- 
idly depicted a familiar outdoor meeting: 


Converts were so numerous that they were numbered not by tens and hun- 
dreds, but by thousands. The place selected for ene in our camp was 
on a hillside, in a large woods, the road running on one side of the place, and 
a small branch on the other. The ground was slightly inclined; trees were 
cut from the adjoining woods, rolled to this spot, and arranged for seating 
at least two thousand people. At the lower end, a platform was raised with 
logs, rough boards were placed on them, then a ch was made at the 
pulpit or desk, made of a box. Around the platform and around the seats, 
stakes or poles were driven in the ground about ten or fifteen feet apart, on 
top of which were baskets made from wire, iron hoops, etc. In these baskets 
chunks of light wood were placed, and at night they were lighted, throwing 
a red glow far beyond the confines of the place of worship . . . . In this rude 
place of worship thousands gathered several weeks. The interest manifested 
was so great that the seats were taken in the afternoon by such men as were 


18 Southern Presbyterian, Nov. 27, 1862. 
19 Robert Stiles, Four Years with Marse Robert (New York, 1903), p. 143. 
2 Jones, Christ in the Camp, p. 297. 
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not on duty; and when night relieved from duty those who had been drillin 
etc., the men stood up in immense numbers around those who were seated. 
I think I can say that the order was perfect, no disturbances of any kind 
were ever known to occur, and the attention to the words of the preacher 
was never more faithful.?* 


One of the most powerful revivals of the period was in the Georgia 
brigade of which the 49th Regiment was a part. Chaplain John J. Hyman, 
who came to the chaplaincy from the ranks, preached from four to six 
times each day and was about to break down when Chaplain Edward 
R. Barrett came to his aid. “There was a large number of professions of 
conversion,” and the ordinance of baptism was administered almost 
daily. When orders came for the “command to march in the Gettysburg 
campaign,” Hyman “was in the water baptizing fifty-eight converts.” 

The tone of the revival movement, though characterized by enthusi- 
asm and excitement, was not unduly emotional and sensational. The 
holy barks, shouts, jerks, and other excessive emotional outbursts which 
had typed the revival in the West and some subsequent Southern evan- 
gelistic meetings, were absent during the spiritual awakening in the 
Confederate armies. Only a small number of ministers attempted to work 
up an extreme emotionalism among their hearers. Most chaplains ap- 
parently were like Rev. J. Monroe Anderson, 12th South Carolina, who 
reported that he had “studiously avoided anything which might seem 
like getting up an excitement.”* One visiting clergyman, however, at 
times given to exaggeration reported: “Wicked men come into the con- 
gregation or into the outskirts of it, and are suddenly stricken down and 
fall to earth, and remain for hours speechless and apparently uncon- 
scious.” At another meeting, a number of men began to shout and were 
“weepingly converted.” 

Both the religious and secular press carried news of the spiritual 
awakening among the troops stationed in Virginia. A Richmond editorial 
writer waxed eloquent: 


Not for years has such a revival prevailed in the Confederate States. Its 
records gladden the columns of every religious journal. Its progress in the 
—_ is a spectacle of moral sublimity over which men and angels can rejoice. 
Such camp meetings were never seen before in America. The bivouacs of the 
soldiers never witnessed such nights of glory and days of grandeur. The pen- 
tecostal fire — the camp, and the hosts of armed men sleep beneath the 
wings of angels rejoicing over the many sinners that have repented.” 


21 John H. Worsham, One of Jackson’s Foot Cavalry (New York, 1912), p. 181. 

22 Jones, Christ in the Camp, p. 306. 

23 Southern Presbyterian, Dee 4, 1862. 

% J. William Jones, “The Morale of the Confederate Armies,” Confederate M: 
History (Atlanta, 1899), XII, 186. Hereafter cited as Jones, “Morale,” CMH. 

%5 Southern Presbyterian, Dec. 4, 1862. 

26 Bennett, Great Revival, p. 323. 
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The revival movement, however, was not without its critics. Dubious 
about the methods and results of such meetings, the Due West Telescope 
caustically noted that at such meetings “a discourse is preached but has 
little in it.” Afterwards, it asserted, the evangelist would move among the 
crowd, singing, shaking hands, and exhorting the soldiers about the 
horrors of hell. “A soldier is moved, others excited, they join together 
and go forward to be prayed for. This is called a revival.”?" 

Carefully compiled statistics indicated that the meetings held during 
the winter of 1862-1863 and spring of 1863 resulted in over 15,000 pro- 
fessions of conversion.” During one meeting, three hundred conversions 
were reported; in another service, one hundred made confessions of 
faith. One paper reported that there were five hundred converts per 
week in the Army of Northern Virginia alone.” Small wonder that a 
Baptist chaplain declared, “Modern history presents no example of 
armies so nearly converted. .. . On the crest of war rides Christianity.”™ 

The disastrous effects of Gettysburg and Vicksburg dampened the 
ardor of the South but not that of the revival. Marches and battles seri- 
ously interfered with regular meetings but by no means suppressed the 
spirit of revivalism. However revival fervor came in cycles, losing mo- 
mentum during periods of active campaigning, but manifesting itself 
when the units paused for rest and reorganization. Many soldiers were 
converted on the marches and in the trenches, and scattered reports of 
evangelistic campaigns appeared throughout the summer. 

The spiritual enthusiasm reached its climax in the camps along the 
Rapidan during the winter of 1863-1864, a phase of the evangelistic 
efforts which became known as the “Great Revival.” During the fall of 
1863 and the winter and spring preceding Grant’s attack in May, 1864, 
the revival reached its greatest heights, spreading from company to 
regiment, from regiment to brigade, from brigade to division, from 
division to corps in the Army of Northern Virginia.** Soldiers were con- 
verted by the thousands every week. 

General John B. Gordon, who participated in the revival meetings, 
stated that in every camp altars were erected and “the religious revivals 
which ensued formed a most remarkable and important chapter in 
war history. Rocks and woods rang with appeals to holiness.”*? 

During this period the revival spirit was not confined to the Army of 
Northern Virginia; the spiritual enthusiasm was also entrenched in the 


27 Quoted in the Religious Herald, Oct. 8, 1863. 
28 Jones, Christ in the Camp, p. 307. 


29 Religious Herald, May 29, 1863, July 11, 1863; Southern Christian Advocate, Oct. 
16, 1862. 


30 Religious Herald, June 11, ae 
31 See Bennett, Great Revival, p 
32 John B. Gordon, meanemeian - ‘the Civil War (New York, 1903), pp. 229-230. 
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army in the West. Both the secular and the religious papers were filled 
with references to revivals in all armies, and the reports of meetings 
read like a roster of the Confederate army. A jubilant Presbyterian was 
able to declare: “There is a state of religion in the Army of Tennessee 
quite as interesting as that in the Army of Northern Virginia,” and an- 
other reported that he had never before seen so great a movement.* 

As in the East, plans for and the organization of the revival movement 
were the work of chaplains. Chaplaincy ranks were practically depleted, 
but as they began to be filled, units started to report that “since our 
chaplain came we have had a gracious revival.”"™ Among the chaplains 
primarily responsible for the enthusiasm west of the Appalachians 
were N. B. DeWitt of the 8th Tennessee, Tilman Page of the 52nd Ten- 
nessee, William H. Browning of Wright's Brigade, S. M. Cherry of the 
4th Tennessee, P. A. Johnson of the 89th Mississippi, James J. McNeilly 
of the 49th Tennessee, S. C. Talley of the 2nd Tennessee Cavalry, and 
George L. Winchester of the 6th Tennessee.® 

The western phase of the revival reached its climax at Dalton, Georg- 
ia, when the army, then under General Joseph E. Johnston, went into 
winter quarters. In the fall of 1863, Chaplain A. D. McVoy reported: 
“Larger crowds are seeking the Lord . . . the word of God and religious 
services seem to be better appreciated at present than ever before. . . . 
The prospect before us is very encouraging . .. members of the church 
are being revived . . . we are expecting and praying for great things."* 
Evangelist John B. McFerrin, in writing of the Dalton meetings, stated: 


During these many months the chaplains and missionaries were at work— 
preaching, visiting the sick, and distributing Bibles, tracts, and religious news- 
papers. Preaching was kept up in Dalton every night, except four, for nearly 
four months; and in the camps all around the city preaching and prayer-meet- 
ings occurred every night. The soldiers erected stands, improvised seats, and 
even built log churches, where they worshiped God in spirit and in truth. 
The results were glorious, thousands were happily converted and were pre- 
pared for the future that awaited them. Officers and men alike were brought 
under religious influence. . . . The preachers of the various denominations 
were alike zealous—Presbyterians, Baptists, Cumberland Presbyterians, Epis- 
copalians, Methodists—all at work. Our army ministerial associations were 
pleasant, and at our meetings we had precious seasons of joy and rejoicing 
while recounting the victories of the Cross of Christ. The preachers generall 
took fare with the soldiers, marched with them, camped with them, ate wi 
them, and suffered and rejoiced with them.” 


33 Bennett, Great Revival, p. 338. 

% Jones, Christ in the Camp, p. 318. 

35 Henry A. White, Southern Presbyterian Leaders (New York, 1911), pp. 330-347; 
Robert R. Hancock, Hancock's Diary: A History of the Second Tennessee Cavalry 
(Nashville, 1887), p. 584. 

%6 Bennett, Great Revival, pp. 359-361. 
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Reports such as Dalton being “the spiritual birthplace of thousands” 
were impressively related.** However, attainments there were far short 
of those within the Army of Northern Virginia. The number of chaplains 
in the western units never approached that of the eastern forces, and this 
apparently was primarily responsible for the difference. One minister 
who labored in both sections felt that the Army of Tennessee compared 
favorably with General Lee’s in point of moral and religious character, 
but from all he “could see and hear . . . faithful chaplains [were] very 
much needed out there.” 

The May, 1864, movements of Grant against Lee and of Sherman 
against Johnston, slackened the intensity of revivalism in the East and 
virtually subdued it in the West. In the forces under General Sterling 
Price, which had been active in the Trans-Mississippi Department prior 
to this time, the revival was most extensive between June 10 and Sep- 
tember 10, 1864, when the large majority of two brigades were convert- 
ed. During the summer, religious interest persisted, and there were scat- 
tered reports of occasional evangelistic enterprises. 

The final cycle of revival fervor broke out in the closing weeks of 
1864. As the desperate struggle around Petersburg drew to its close, 
Pickett’s division reported an unusual number of conversions. One sol- 
dier’s letter stated that a stranger would have to conclude that the army 
was very religious, as there were log churches every six or eight hundred 
yards. In the closing days of March, and even on the very eve of Ap- 
pomattox, chaplains in the Army of Northern Virginia reported a num- 
ber of revivals, with the brigades of Philip Cook, Joseph Davis, William 
McRae, and Edward Thomas being most seriously affected. 

Within the army in the West, however, a greatly modified religious 
interest persisted to the end, at Durham Station, but revivalism began 
and ended with the meetings at Dalton. Many of the chaplains who had 
shared the responsibilities at Dalton and withstood the rigors of the 
winter campaign preached when opportunity afforded; but far too 
many resigned to return to their homes. 

Practically all of the meetings which became a part of the army re- 
vival movement were planned and directed by chaplains. Frequently 
the chaplain of a unit in which a revival was in progress would write 
and ask the chaplain of a different unit to serve as an evangelist. Regi- 
mental chaplains within a brigade occasionally pooled resources in the 
interest of a series of meetings. The successful evangelistic efforts of 
the chaplains, however, were sustained and supplemented by several 
important factors. Visiting evangelists, distribution of tracts, personal 
38 Bennett, Great Revival, p. 336. 


39 Southern Churchman, Jan. 22, 1864. 
# Christian Observer, Jan. 26, 1865. 
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activity of converts, and the co-operation of commanding officers were 
important instrumentalities of the spiritual awakening. All were utilized 
in the religious program of the Confederate army, and in the course of 
the revival movement were co-ordinated by and synchronized with 
chaplaincy activity. 

As the series of evangelistic meetings increased in number and in- 
tensity, the shortage of chaplains created a demand for ministerial re- 
inforcements. The young chaplains were especially anxious to have the 
more experienced clergymen assist them when “a promising seriousness” 
pervaded their units. Appeals were made to the churches to send the 
ablest preachers, whose age and mature experience would give great 
weight to the truths promulgated and to the guidance of the young and 
more inexperienced chaplains. 

The Southern churches, especially the Baptist, Methodist, and Pres- 
byterian, did provide the army with talented preachers who served as 
evangelists. Some of those who came were the most distinguished 
ministers within their denominations and included John B. McFerrin, 
Methodist; Joseph C. Stiles and Moses Hoge, Presbyterians; and John 
A. Broadus, Baptist. 

John B. McFerrin for a number of years before the Civil War had at 
different times been a missionary to the Cherokee Nation, presiding 
elder, and editor of the Christian Advocate, a Methodist publication. 
At the time of the outbreak of hostilities, he was a book agent for the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the nature of his chores in 
that capacity made it possible for him to visit the military units with- 
out much difficulty. 

Joseph Stiles, a native of Savannah, Georgia, studied law at Yale 
University before undertaking the theological course at Andover The- 
ological Seminary. After ordination in 1826 he worked as a Presbyter- 
ian missionary in Florida and Georgia, reviving old churches and build- 
ing new ones. In addition to his activity as an evangelist, Stiles served 
as the general agent for the American Bible Society in the South. Moses 
Hoge, another distinguished Presbyterian, at the time of the Civil War 
was regarded as the most eloquent pulpit orator in the Southern Pres- 
byterian church. In addition to being recognized as an able preacher, 
Hoge received much attention when he ran the blockade of Southern 
ports and went to England to procure Bibles and other religious books 
for use in the Confederate armies. 

John A. Broadus, a graduate of the University of Virginia, served 
simultaneously as a professor of ancient languages at his alma mater, 
as pastor of the First Baptist Church, Charlottesville, and as chaplain of 
the university until 1859, when, with three close associates he estab- 
lished the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary at Greenville, South 
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Carolina, and became professor of New Testament. When the semi- 
nary suspended operations in the early days of the war, Broadus became 
secretary of the Baptist Sunday School Board. After the war he assisted 
in the work which made possible the reopening of the seminary, and 
when it was moved to Louisville, Kentucky, in 1877, he was its presi- 
dent. 

Missionaries to whom other fruitful fields were closed were utilized 
by chaplains in promoting and continuing the revivals. Sometimes regu- 
lar pastors, whenever they could leave their charges, joined in the task 
of preaching to the soldiers, but their number was never impressive. 
While the visiting laborers were of much assistance, the final responsi- 
bility for any revivalism rested with the chaplains. Occasionally, when 
outside aid was needed most, it could not be secured. At one period 
in the midst of a wave of intense evangelism, there were but two mis- 
sionaries in the whole army, and the number working among the troops 
seldom exceeded twelve.*! 

Subordinate to the ministerial activities of the chaplains and visiting 
clergymen in advancing revivalism was the circulation of tracts and 
Scriptures. One writer believed that the spiritual awakening was pri- 
marily the result of intensive and well-organized denominational prop- 
aganda.** Others have commented that the outstanding instrument of 
the revival was the extensive use made of tracts. One chaplain wrote 
a number of years after the war: “The loudest calls were for the Holy 
Scriptures, and the most earnest efforts were made to meet the demand. 
But owing to the stringency of the blockade, and the poor facilities in 
the South for printing the Bible, we were never able to put a copy into 
every hand that was stretched out for one.”* 

The assistance chaplains received from “soldier-converts” was in- 
valuable in fostering the evangelistic fervor and in supplementing min- 
isterial efforts. One such pious soldier was so determined to do some- 
thing for the spiritual good of his comrades that he “hunted diligently 
through the camp for men who would unite with him in a prayer-meet- 
ing, and . . . found five others who would agree to do so. These six 
young soldiers . . . went out into a clover field beyond the hearing of 
their comrades, and began to pray for God’s blessings upon themselves 
and the brigade. The meeting grew nightly in numbers and interest un- 
til... a number of men had professed conversion.” When a chaplain 
came to meet with this group he found “some 100 in attendance, fifteen 
professing conversion, and a number of inquirers after the way of life."“ 


41 Jones, Christ in the Camp, p. 382; — Herald, Apr. 28, 1864. 
42 Wiley, The Life of Johnny Reb, p. 183 
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The earnestness with which many of the young converts went to work 
to lead their companions to a better life was evidence of the genuineness 
of their own conversion. 

The co-operation of sympathetic commanding officers immensely 
aided the chaplains during the periods of revivalism. An appreciable 
proportion of the higher officers were respectful to all the religious 
services and admitted the value of the revival in promoting the general 
efficiency of the army. A few of the top ranking officers (such as Lee 
and Jackson) were active participants in some of the services, and the 
public interest which these men displayed, in addition to the private 
influence they exerted, had marked effect upon the spiritual awaken- 
ing. A correspondent to the Christian Observer, stated: 


It has been delightful occasionally to have some high standing Colonel 
to kneel down before a thousand mez: and lead them, not upon the field of 
battle, but in holy prayer, and sometimes as ably, humbly, and piously as 
to make you rejoice at the thought that so many of our soldiers had so good 
a man to go before them.® 


A letter from a soldier in the spring of 1864 carried a similar note: 


Ten days ago General Pendleton, a hero of Manassas memory, preached 
to the soldiers at Dalton. . . . On the same day Major General Stewart, who 
is an elder in the Presbyterian Church, assisted in this Brigade in the admini- 
stration of the Lord’s Supper. On the same day I preached to General Fin- 
ley’s Brigade, where the General and his staff were present and where he 
united audibly with our prayers. . . . I was assisted by Brigadier General Lowry 
who sat in the pulpit with me and closed the services of the hour with pray- 
er. 


While the services of visiting clergymen and missionaries and the 
co-operation of converts and commanding officers aided the chaplains 
in continuing the revivals, other factors hampered them. Active cam- 
paigning, inclement weather, small chapels, and unco-operative of- 
ficers were among the major hindrances to the spiritual wakening. 

Active campaigning placed a serious limitation upon evangelistic ef- 
forts. In each instance where a revival had got under way when 
the armies were in winter quarters, the initiation of maneuvers cur- 
tailed the evangelistic activities. In the West, after the winter revival 
at Dalton, continuous movements of the army stopped any semblance 
of revivalism. Likewise, the severe weather of the winter and early 
spring, when the revival efforts were most intense, was frequently a 
crippling factor. Along the Rapidan in 1864-1865, when revivalism was 
reaching its peak, the weather was so unfavorable at times that outdoor 
services were impossible. A third hampering influence was exerted by 
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unco-operative officers. The propensity of soldiers for gambling, pro- 
fanity, drunkenness, and other kindred vices was manifested most in 
units where officers were not sympathetic to the chaplain’s activities. 
One officer confessed that the men followed as he led them in wickedness 
and vice, but apparently the officers who could have made similar state- 
ments were legion, for many men in the ranks tended to imitate their 
superiors.*” The influences put in motion in this manner were difficult 
for even the most conscientious chaplains to cope with and overcome. 

The revival had some significant consequences. In the early stages 
of the evangelistic endeavor, one chaplain wrote: “When the war began 
the church was praying for the army. But a great change has taken 
place. Many in the church have lost the spirit of prayer and the army 
is now praying for the church.” An Alabama chaplain added, “Talk 
about the army demoralizing the church—I don’t know any church that 
wouldn’t demoralize my regiment!” 

The most spectacular result of the revival movement within the South- 
ern army was the conversion of officers and men in the ranks. Estimates 
of the number of those who made a public profession of their faith, 
in all departments of the army, vary greatly. Chaplain J. William Jones, 
who carefully scrutinized the minutes of the chaplains’ associations, 
the diaries and evaluations of chaplains, religious newspapers, and re- 
ports of visiting preachers, stated that a total of at least 15,000 soldiers 
of Lee’s army professed faith during the four years of the war. He be- 
lieved that one-third of the total conversions were in Lee’s army, al- 
though he confessed that he minimized the number of conversions.” A 
news item in the November 24, 1864, issue of the South Western Baptist 
declared that since the chaplains commenced to evangelize the army, 
over 140,000 conversions had occurred. On December 1, 1864, the Re- 
ligious Herald estimated the number of conversions in the Confederate 
armies at 142,000. Chaplain William W. Bennett stated that nearly 
150,000 conversions resulted from the evangelistic activities of the chap- 
lains, and he was convinced that fully one-third of all the soldiers in 
the field were members of some church.5! A Baptist colporteur went 
so far as to assert: “Modern history presents no example of armies so 
nearly converted into churches as the armies for southern defense.”™ 
A figure somewhere between the conservative estimate of J. William 
Jones and the liberal estimate of William W. Bennett and the religious 
newspapers, but closer to the latter, appears to be a more accurate esti- 
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mate of army conversions. But any figure derived will show that a large 
number of soldiers came under the influence of army revivalism. 

Figures, however, give only a partial picture of the results of the 
revival. Chaplains reported in addition to the actual number of conver- 
sions a marked improvement in moral conditions. For example, Chaplain 
S. D. Davenport stated of his unit: 


It is impossible to give the number of conversions . . . but we do know that 
it brought about a complete moral revolution in the brigade; that during the 
long campaigns following, scarcely an oath was heard, or a deck of cards 
seen. ... There were many who did not go to the altar, or make a public pro- 
fession of religion, who were, nevertheless, changed in feeling and in life.5% 
Another, writing after the first cycle of revivalistic intensity, stated: “I 
believe sincerely that there is less profanity in a week now than there 
was in a day six months ago. And I am quite sure there are ten who 
attend religious services now to one who attended six months ago."™ 
As a result of the revival, another writer stated, the Confederate army 
became outstanding in its honesty and in its respect for women and 
children. 

The chaplain of the 39th Virginia Regiment testified that the revival 
changed his entire unit: “Instead of blasphemy, the voice of prayer and 
the sweet songs of Zion were heard . . . men have put away the cards 
... there is little gambling.” 


One soldier, in a letter home asserted: “When we first came into camp, 
swearing was a common practice; but now, thank God, an oath is seldom 
heard.”5? Of the 11th Georgia, in which eighty were converted during 
a single service, it was recorded: “A great revelation has been wrought 
in the moral tone of the Brigade.”®* Probably the editor of the Southern 
Churchman summed it up best when, after many glowing evangelistic 
reports, he wrote: 


We published from time to time extracts from letters, etc., giving us grati- 
fying intelligence of the religious conditions of our army; not that the mil- 
lennium has come; not that no oaths are heard in camp; not that every soldier 
is a Christin gentleman; but that with many there is deep seriousness and a 
determination to serve Christ and not the devil. 


The religious awakening assisted in returning to the fold many of those 
who had fallen away from church activity and in deepening the faith 
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of the more serious church members. One chaplain wrote that the “bring- 
ing back of backsliders, and the quickening of the zeal, and faith, and 
general consecration of God’s people . . . [was] really of far more value 
than mere numbers of professed converts.”® Another clergyman report- 
ed that of the twenty-seven members of his church who returned at the 
close of the war “all save two came back more earnest Christians and 
more efficient church members than they had ever been.”* Many other 
civilian ministers bore like testimony. 

Religion as experienced in the revival movement appears to have 
had a permanent effect on many of the soldiers. A nmaber became 
clergymen. In one chaplains’ meeting, it was reported that twenty sol- 
diers from the rank of colonel down planned to study for the ministry. 
In 1866 a report from the Baptist colleges and seminaries indicated 
that nearly sixty former soldiers were pursuing theological courses. 
Quite obviously, the great majority of those who underwent religious 
experiences did not enter the clerical ranks but became active and faith- 
ful church members. Leaders of the Confederacy were also affected by 
the revival. Generals Bragg, Ewell, Hood, and Joseph E. Johnston all 
entered the church at this time. 

And at least one authority has ascribed the remarkable patience with 
which the Southern veterans endured the indignities and hardships of 
the postwar period largely to the religious experiences of their army 
life. 
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THE SUSTAINING FAITH 
OF AN ALABAMA SOLDIER 


Robert Partin 


RECENTLY HISTORIANS OF RELIGIOUS LIFE in the South during the Civil War 
have concentrated their attention upon such subjects as the general 
work of churches, the publication of religious literature, and the ac- 
tivities of Confederate chaplains and have, to a large degree, neglected 
the religious beliefs and personal experiences of the common soldier. 
Even when considering Johnny Reb’s religion, some of these historians 
have devoted more space to his vices than to his virtues. Since it seems 
to be generally admitted that it was the individual faith—the virtues 
and not the vices—of the men in the ranks which made religion a power- 
ful factor in sustaining the morale of the Confederate armies,? perhaps 
the religious life of a Confederate private-sergeant—taken largely from 
his personal letters—* has interest to students of the Civil War period. 

Hiram Talbert Holt, the writer of these letters, was born July 16, 
1835, in Choctaw Corner, Clarke County, Alabama. Before the Civil 
War he was a schoolteacher and operator of a “little farm.” He owned 
no slaves.* On September 1, 1859, he married one of his pupils, Angeline 
Caroline DeWitt, the “Dear Carrie” of the letters. 


Dr. Partin, who has directed several graduate theses on the Civil War 
period, is professor of history at Auburn University. 


1 Even Bell I. Wiley’s scholarly The Life of Johnny Reb (Indianapolis, 1943) con- 
tains far more material on sin than on virtue; and David Donald, in “The Con- 
federate as a Fighting Man,” Journal of Southern History, XXV (1959), 178-194, 
pictured the Confederate soldier as a member of “armed mobs,” without individual 
military virtue. The world religion is not even mentioned in this article. 

2 See Wiley, Johnny Reb, p. 191; Douglas Southall Freeman, R. E. Lee: A Biog- 
raphy ( New York, 1947), III, 241. 

3 Hiram Talbert Holt to Angeline Caroline Holt, April 11, 1861-February 17, 1864. 
These letters are the —— of Miss Alma DeWitt, granddaughter of Holt, Port 
Joe, Fla., formerly of Fulton, Ala. For permission to use the letters and for in- 
formation furnished about the Holt family, the writer is most grateful to Miss 
DeWitt. Hereafter, all letters cited, unless otherwise noted, are Holt to his 
wife; only the date will be given. 

4 There are only two references to slavery in the letters. On Dec. 2, 1861, in a letter 
to his wife, Holt implied that he did not feel it his duty to fight while some “who 
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Holt’s army career covered a three-year period. He enlisted as a 
private in the Suggsville Greys, a volunteer company from Clarke 
County, sometime before March 4, 1861. From soon after March 4, 
1861, until after February 26, 1862, he was stationed at Fort Morgan 
and nearby Fort Gaines. Sometime during the early spring he was 
made first sergeant of his company and around April 1 was sent to 
Fort Pillow, Tennessee, where he was under bombardment for eighteen 
days and nights. However, he was evacuated before the fort fell and 
returned to the vicinity of Mobile. On June 12, 1862, he was assigned 
as first sergeant to Company I, 38th Alabama Infantry; and with this 
regiment, during the spring of 1863, he was transferred to the Army of 
Tennessee.5 With the 38th he took part in the skirmishing around Tul- 
lahoma, in the retreat across the mountains and rivers to Chattanooga, 
in the battle of Chickamauga, in the early phases of the fighting on 
Missionary Ridge, and in the fighting around Dalton, Georgia. 

During his three years in the army, Holt wrote 188 letters to his wife 
and a few other members of his family. These letters, which span the 
period April 11, 1861—February 17, 1864, contain an enormous amount 
of material on personal, military, political, and, especially, religious sub- 
jects. 

Like most men in the Confederate army, Holt had an orthodox evan- 
gelical Protestant background; in his basic creed he differed little from 
his companions in arms. However, in his religious practices, and certain- 
ly in the recording of them, he was an unusual soldier. Many Confeder- 
ate soldiers were never church members, some had fallen from grace, 
and, if we can believe Holt and present-day historians, many spent 
much time in “kicking over the traces.”6 Naturally, the personal religious 
material in the letters of such men would be meager and often super- 
ficial. In contrast, Holt was a member of the Baptist church when he 
enlisted, remained a faithful member until his death, and, if we may 
judge by the content of the letters, spent far more time in praying than 
in sinning. The religious material in Holt’s letters is enormous, varied, 
and inclusive. In them we find logical discussions of beliefs, elaborate 
discourses on God and heaven, many types of prayers, explanations of 
a Christian’s attitude toward events and people, numerous passages 


stink of Africa” stayed at home. On July 18, 1863, upon hearing rumors of 
Yankee raiders in ke County, he wrote Carrie’s father and mother, that “the 
Negro men should be sent to a secret place in the woods till Yankees leave.” 

5 How long Holt held the title of sergeant is unknown. According to reorganization 
notices in the Clarke County Democrat, Mar. 27, Apr. 3, Apr. 10, 1862, he was 
first sergeant of the — Greys. In June he was listed as first sergeant of 
Co. I, 38th Ala.; and he later stated that he resigned that rank on May 24, 1863. 

6 Wiley, Johnny Reb, pp. 36-59. See also Robert Partin, “An Alabama Confederate 
Soldier’s Report to His Wife,” The Alabama Review, III (1950), 22-36. 
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of religious instruction, powerful indictment of sinners, and many beau- 
tiful expressions of a soldier’s faith. 

Holt was influenced in his writings by his ideas on the nature and 
practices of religion and by his attitude toward Carrie. He believed that 
“religion should our thoughts engage from birth to the tomb”; and 
since he had once been Carrie’s teacher, he seemed to feel that it was 
his special duty to give his pupil-wife a daily lesson in “the true re- 
ligion.”” 

In an effort to teach Carrie what she should know about religion, 
Holt wrote several long, almost purely religious, letters. The first of 
these was written at Mobile in the fall of 1862. In this letter he attempted 
to answer the question: “What Constitutes Religion?” He began his 
explanation with a negative approach. “Repentance is not Religion,” 
he told Carrie; “Faith is not Religion, dont faint at this declaration! I 
say faith is not religion. . . . It does not consist of baptism. . . . It is none 
of your Sentimentality which we find broadcast over the land.”* 

Holt did not deny the importance of repentance, faith, baptism, and 
even sentimentality; but to him these were not enough. Because “the 
meanest Sinner in the world” might experience them all and still not 
possess any religion. After listing what religion was not, he wrote in 
that same letter: “What more is necessary?” and then answered his own 
question: 


I'll tell you, there must be a renouncing of Sin. Repentence & renouncing 
of Sin, under all the trials & temptations of life. Faith in Christ & Him Cruci- 
fied as our present plan of Salvation in the darkest as well as in the brightest 
moment of our life. This is Religion. In other words Religion is a principle of 
the Soul living ever firm under all temptations. A shunning of what you sup- 
pose rong, for Christ Sake, as well as the hate of a mean act. . . .God wishes 
to see a firm, ever abiding principle to reign in a bosom before he will ever 
claim it as his own. 

He then enjoined her to “reason correctly upon Religion & its prin- 
ciples” and told her to “let it be your noble duty to eradicate all errors 
from the hearts & minds of those who surround you of whatever nature 
it may be.” 

Despite his lengthy and painstaking efforts to make plain his beliefs, 
it is difficult to give Holt’s religion a strict denominational label, be- 
cause his letters are remarkably free of denominational prejudices. He 
was presumably a Calvinistic Baptist, but there was more than a taint 
of Methodism in his beliefs. For instance, he was constantly aware of 
the complexities of human life, with its mixtures of joy and sadness, 
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“good & evil.” He was capable of both weeping and shouting; and, at 
different times, had been joyful “as the Spring morning” and “sad al- 
most to death.” In one letter he even suggested that he believed in back- 
sliding. “In Corrinthians,” he wrote on this occasion, “it says, “Let him 
who thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall.’ ” It is true that he im- 
mediately added, “Now I am no Methodist.” Perhaps, he was a better 
Methodist than he would admit to Carrie, who was the daughter of a 
Baptist preacher. Certainly, his conception of God, heaven, and prayer 
was not that of a stern Calvinist. 

Holt’s God was no stern, vengeance-taking God, but a New Testa- 
ment type God of mercy and love. He made everything for man’s use. 
He sent the rain to save the crops; he protected one’s health and that 
of one’s family; he “stretched forth His arm to bless and save our boys 
from the bullets of the enemy”; he noted the sparrow’s fall and had 
“an eye to the birth of little children.” He was also a God of beauty, 
a “Deity with His Charms” who gave man beauty—the “starry Heavens” 
and “nice pencilled flowers.” Finally—and these were most important 
to Holt—the God whom he worshipped “furnished a mansion in the 
skies for dear departed ones. . . .” and “still hears & answers prayer.”" 

Although he enjoyed earthly things: good food, common “chit-chat” 
with his family and friends, practical jokes, and even things of “a mis- 
chievous nature,” Holt realized that life was short and “the joys that 
come from earth are transitory.” Therefore, he always regarded heaven 
as his ultimate goal.” 

The “mansion in the sky” to which Holt so fervently hoped to go 
was as real to him as the woods and fields of Clarke County. And the 
“angel forms” he would know and love there included Carrie and the 
members of his family. Carrie came first, even in heaven: “It don’t 
seem like I want to go even to Heaven unless I can find you & my 
baby there.”" 

Whenever a death of a loved one occurred, Holt consoled the mem- 
bers of the family by giving them a glimpse of the home to which “the 
dear departed one” had gone. Two of these passages make clear his 
ideas of heaven. The first was written when he heard that Jim Sentill, 
the husband of his sister Emily, had been killed in Virginia. Holt sug- 
gested to Carrie that she and her father “go up and condole her.” 


Tell her that though it is our nature to mourn for the dear departed, that 


10 July 7, 1861; Dec. 12, 1862. 

11 Jan. 23, 1863; Holt to Lewis L. DeWitt, Dec. 19, 1863. Lewis DeWitt, Carrie’s 
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it is notwithstanding rong. The Great God of Heaven saw fit to transport him 
from this world of sin & trouble, to a nobler, a better, purer sphere of existence, 
where there are no mad wars of passions, turmoil & wars, where all 
is peace, where Heaven is forever jubilant with the happy songs of released 
ones from this terrestial sphere. He is no longer as the wounded, bleeding, 
dying soldier of porn one Aa with the smoke of battle his shroud, and a 


- of blood his winding sheet . . . he is, a saint! an angel, full of light life 
& love. 


Upon hearing the news of the death of “Little Carrie,” his second 
daughter, whom he had never seen, he wrote Carrie from Dalton, 
Georgia, a long letter of condolence which stated: 


So we must also go through many trying ordeals ere we are fitted for those 
mansions in the skies, whither our dear little Carrie has gone, instead of 
weeping 0 ‘er her departure from earth let us look upward to Heaven and re- 
joice that we will forever have in that blest abode “an angel baby” who with 
fo sweet voice is continually hymning praises to her God. . . . Methinks I 
see her now! cradled in our Savior’s arms, her sweet voice making delightful 
harmony, as in concert with the angelic host of Heaven.5 


Holt’s religion was thus one of hope and joy. Only indirect allusions 
were made to the torments of Hell. While at Fort Morgan he found 
a pirate captain’s grave and, after holding “his chin & jaw bone” in 
his hand, remarked, “Poor fellow, he is enjoying different scenes in 
yonder world to what we now contemplate whether for weal or woe.” 
On one other occasion, disgusted at a war profiteer, Holt angrily wrote: 
“I must stay here with nothing fit to eat, exposed in many ways while 
such as the Danzys are living off of the fat of the land. Dreadful in- 
deed will be the last day of time to such as these.”"® 

As already suggested, Holt was a praying soldier. In one of his early 
letters, he told Carrie that “not a day nor night passes but what I pour 
forth the prayer of my Soul's sincerest desire in your behalf, that He 
will alike shield you from disease, calumny & want.”"" There is abundant 
evidence in the letters that he not only spent much time in prayer, but 
that he spent much thought upon the subject of prayer. 

Two excerpts illustrate his beliefs regarding prayer. In a letter written 
to Carrie soon after he went to Fort Morgan he stated: “God . . . knows 
our hearts & hears our prayers. Let us trust Him through all the dark 
shadows that encompass us. Let us lean upon his omnipotent arm & in- 
voke a blessing.” Comforting Carrie’s father at a time when he was un- 
easy about his boys at the front, Holt wrote: “Then since we know of a 
surety that our God still hears & answers prayer, be not too much cast 
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down, let not your soul be too much troubled, but only trust in God, who 
will still protect your dear ones for you.”!® 

At times, especially during the first years of the war, Holt prayed for 
the Southern cause and the generals who directed the armies. He also 
encouraged Carrie and others to pray. While at Fort Pillow, he was 
much disturbed by the Confederate disasters in the West and sent the 
following message to Carrie: “I am fearful for the whole Yankee force is 
now before Corinth. God save Beauregard and the South. The prayers 
of the Southern people ought to ascend daily to God to protect them 
against such odds. All can’t fight, but all can pray.”!® 

Being a grateful Christian, Holt often offered thanks to God for “His 
many blessings & mercies.” After returning to Mobile from Fort Pillow, 
he told Carrie that “if ever troops suffered in this World it was troops 
at Fort Pillow.” But, he added, “thanks be to almighty God; he spared 
me to go yet through other scenes, and I hope to see you again.” 

After the defeat of the Army of Tennesse around Tullahoma and 
the hard march across the mountains and rivers to Chattanooga, he 
was especially grateful for God’s gifts. From Tyner’s Station near Chat- 
tanooga he wrote: 


Tell Pa that he don’t for a moment imagine the = it gives me to 
learn of his fine crops. I feel so thankful to my God for having given him & 


family good health, rain, and smiling in all ways upon him that I know not 
how to express my feelings. Oh! let us as a family always praise and honor 


our God for his great mercies. Let our praise, supplication and devotion every 
way attend him in rich and warm Orisons.”4 


When, after being without proper clothing and food and news 
from home for more than a month, Holt received all these things on 
the same day his gratitude knew no bounds: 


I have so much to be thankful for, that I was spared through the awful 
scenes which I have past, while others better were taken to their long home, 
then to get a letter stating that God has preserved all your health, blessed 
you with plenty and again to see that there were and are those to love and 
serve me, when I even feel downcast in heart. Oh! it is too good, none but 
a God such as ours, could so bless us, let us praise Him all our life.” 


His Christianity softened Holt’s attitude toward the bloody business 
of war. Soon after the fall of Fort Sumter, he raised the question: “Why 
should man war upon his brother?” He had no satisfactory Christian 
answer to his question and so replied, “But so it is and our duty is to 
drive our invader back from our homes discomfitted.” A few months 
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later he was slightly more specific about his feelings concerning war: 
“Carrie I fight not through malice or envy, but simply to protect my 
home, my family, my liberty, my Honor & the graves of my dead.” 

Seeing a Union spy about to be shot moved him deeply. He reported 
to his wife: “Carrie, when I thought that this man might have a sweet 
wife & baby like my own & then thought of his feelings, it like to have 
knocked me down. God help the poor man & fit his soul for that world, 
from whose bourne no traveler ever returns.” 

The letters are remarkably free of expressions of hate. In fact, only 
three expressions of real Yankee-hate exist in all the letters. Upon hear- 
ing the news of the death of his only brother John, he wrote Carrie: 
“I am afraid my brother is dead, but I shall not sorrow, be it mine to 
avenge his death, and impart the same feeling of patriotism in his sons 
as reigned with him.” Another statement was made when he was ex- 
pecting a “classical battle” to be fought near Tullahoma. “The odds are 
greatly against us,” he wrote, “but once for all I'll assure you we will 
fight awfully now, we are determined to make a Golgotha of it.” The 
other and strongest expression of hate was also written near Tullahoma. 
It was made when he saw “powerful bodies of Yankee cavalry” burn 
the homes of the “good & sound Southern people” who had been kind 
to the Confederates. The deed enraged him and he declared: “I felt 
like giving my life or taking others then & there.” 

Holt’s attitude toward the Confederate sinners—most of his com- 
panions seemed to have belonged to this class—was somewhat similar 
to his attitude toward the Yankees. As a self-righteous Christian, he 
felt duty bound to fight the sinners; but he fought the sinners as he 
fought the Yankees—“not through malice and envy” but for the good of 
the Southern cause and the salvation of their souls.”® 

In his fight against sinners he did not spare officers. Indeed he criti- 
cized them severely, being especially hard on drunken officers. After 
his colonel had tried to drill the men while drunk, he sent Carrie this 
indignant report: “Last night Col. Maury took us out at 7 & drilled or 
attempted to drill us till nearly 10 oclock, he was perfectly drunk. I 
never saw a more shameful thing, his soldiers do not like it & our officers 
say they will report on him.” When he heard of the defeat of the Con- 
federates at Cumberland Gap, he commented caustically: “Crittenden 
must have been drunk or something of the kind.” He hated philandering 
23 May 3, July 7, 1861. 

24 May 12, 1861. 

25 June 4, 1862; May 8, June 15, 1863. 

26 Holt’s most specific suggestions for redeeming the sinners were made in a letter 
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officers more than drinking ones. At least, when he learned of General 
Earl Van Dorn’s death, he wrote Carrie: “Gen. Van Dorn was killed 
yesterday, I learn for tampering with a fellow’s wife, if that be the case 
he was served right. . . .”27 

However, his criticism was not indiscriminate griping. He was an 
excellent judge of officers and often expressed deep apprecia- 
tion and admiration for the just and competent ones. His indict- 
ment of the men in the ranks was more sweeping. He once de- 
clared that among the men around him “hardly a half dozen” were 
decent. He charged them with practicing “horrid oaths and blackguard 
as well as indecencies of every kind,” and he went so far as to declare 
that “they deserved death, notwithstanding they may be brave men.” 
The two sins which Holt condemned most often were “swearing” and 
“gaming,” which he also called “vulgarity, profanity and foolishness.” 
His most severe indictment of men is found in a six-page letter written 
on July 17, 1861, at a time when he thought he was going to be sent to 
the front in Virginia—a letter which was to be delivered to Carrie only 
after his death. In his letter he warned his wife: “Beware of men as 
you would the Evil one. Carrie you don’t suspect what kind of creatures 
they are. The poet describes them exactly: ‘A Devil's purpose, with an 
Angel’s face,’ this is true of them.” He blamed the condition of the “se- 
duced or ruined” women he saw around Tullahoma upon “mean sel- 
fish man . . . who blights your hopes, your prospects, your happiness.” 

However, Holt did not believe that all men were bad. Some were 
truly “a gentleman though he be so poor as not to hide his nakedness.” 
And even in the letter in which he warned Carrie to beware of them 
as she would the devil, he advised her when he was dead to “Marry 
the best man you can, do all you can to love him & make him happy. 
Let your reason dictate to you, who and when to marry.”” 

Although this self-righteous Christian viewed man “in his vileness” as 
“a miserable, low degraded, abject creature,” he never altogether des- 
paired of saving his soul. Because he believed that “vile as he is the 
amazing goodness and mercy of God” would save him, if only he could 
be made to see the error of his ways. “Would to God,” he once exclaimed, 
“I could make them feel, see & know as I do.”*° 

This stern judge of men had a more tolerant attitude toward women. 
At least, his indictment of them was less inclusive. Actually, he classi- 
fied them into three group: “bad women,” “poor unfortunate women,” 
and “angels.” Although on a few occasions Holt actually teased his wife 
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about bad women, he was ever conscious of their wickedness and its 
demoralizing effects on soldiers, especially when they gave the men 
“all sorts of venereal diseases acquired by imprudent communications.”*4 
For the poor unfortunate “seduced or ruined” women he saw around 
Tullahoma, he had deep Christian sympathy; he blamed their ruin, as 
stated above, on “mean selfish man,” prayed for them and asked Carrie 
to pray for them.™ 

Holt held an idealized conception of womanhood, and Carrie was the 
embodiment of this ideal. To her husband Carrie was an angel “whose 
virtue did not even permit of a doubt, but whose vows before the mar- 
riage altar was still held sacred.”* 

He once declared that women were God's finest gift to “sinful man.” 
As for his personal feelings, he declared, in a letter of March 10, 1863, 
“The most noble & lasting impressions it has ever been my honor to 
feel were wrought by woman.” Having been thus personally affected by 
a woman, he believed that “the memory of one good Christian woman 
can soften the adamantine hearts of hundreds of rough soldiers.” He 
went so far as to state the conviction that “the Ladies of the World” 
might reform the most hardened soldiers if they would only use their 
“refining influence . . . among us.” 

Perhaps nothing better illustrates Holt’s unusual combination of 
patriotism, sense of duty, and compassion than his attitude toward de- 
serters. He had a good soldier’s hate and contempt for them; and he 
felt that they should be “dealt with,” that is, whipped and branded or, 
if a battle front desertion, they should be shot. But when he saw a desert- 
er whipped and branded he became softhearted and reported: “I felt 
sorry for him.”™ 

Although Holt makes only a few terse references regarding his at- 
tendance at the regular Sunday services, the innumerable religious items 
and the general moral and religious tone of the letters indicated that 
he participated in religious work in camp. He was deeply interested 
in camp revivals, and he opened his account of one revival with the 
statement: “We have fine Sermons going on here every night! God is 
certainly smiling on the efforts made to reclaim the souls of the Sol- 
diers.” He then described the effects by stating: “The mourners bench 
is crowded with men, who are free from the deception that fills our 
churches at home. Here there are no fair ones to please, only their 
Souls Salvation concerns them.”* 


31 Holt gave Carrie full accounts of the activities of the “bad women,” and, on at 
least one occasion, teased her about them. 
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Personally, the sermons not only brought Holt joy and peace but 
caused him to make the confession—found nowhere else in his letters— 
that he could be happy away from his Carrie. 


Would you think strange if I were to tell you that some of the ha ~~ 
moments of my life are seen here! Yet it is so. When afar down the hill of 
sadness & sorrow I fly to the communion of God who soon drives all my sor- 
rows away in contemplating His divinity! His greatness! His truth! which 
satisfy me. For He is the good Shepherd & knoweth his sheep. He guardeth 
them from the wolf.%6 


A revival held in March, 1863, seemed to have had little personal 
effect on Holt, and he was uncertain about its effect upon the men. “The 
morale of the Regt,” he wrote, “is hard to tell. Sometimes I think I see 
a good change in the troops. I hear not so much swearing & see not so 
much gaming, but then again it breaks out in all its horror. Three of 
our Regt joined the church the other night, one from our company.” 
Holt’s attitude toward the work of women in religion was different in 
this revival, for it is at this time that he wrote his discourse on the good 
influence of women on the soldiers.*” 

Holt seemed to have been little affected by a third series of sermons. 
However, this was a battle-front revival, and Holt reported: “There 
is a good deal of religious feeling manifested in our Regiment. Durden 
Daniel, Pa Martin and the notorious Alf Keel, all there in our tent, save 
church members, are under conviction and have gone to praying in 
earnest.” To this he added a statement which revealed why he was so 
little stirred by the meetings: “Oh! if it were possible to have pa preach 
to them a week what a glorious change would be wrought. Our Chaplain 
is a good man but one of these cold men who never shows life in preach- 
ing.” 

Holt never lost interest in reclaiming “the souls of Soldiers.” He be- 
lieved that many of “the brothers, sons, and Husbands, members of 
Churches,” because of neglect from their churches “grow cold, back- 
slide and often fall entirely with the world.” In order to help these sol- 
diers “to hold fast to the faith,” he proposed to “Pa” DeWitt on Decem- 
ber 19, 1863, that the minister organize committees in the churches to 
write letters to their soldier-members. Holt seemed carried away with 
his plan and exclaimed, “Oh! you have no idea how it would warn anew 
the living stream in their hearts.” 

As many of the passages quoted above suggest, the dominant influ- 
ence in this Christian soldier’s life was his unshakable faith in God as 
his own and Carrie’s earthly protector and heavenly savior. Holt carried 
36 Tbid. 
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his faith with him into the army, he lived by it, he fought by it, and he 
died by it; and unquestionably his faith had a profound influence upon 
Holt as a fighting man. 

At the beginning of the war, Holt, like many Southerners, felt that 
God would protect the South. In his very first letter informing Carrie 
that the war would come soon, he assured her that “the God of the 
just will be with us to shield us from harm & give us victory.” During 
the first two years of the war he restated this belief, prayed for the 
Southern cause, called upon Carrie to pray for it also, and in other ways 
indicated that he believed that God was still with the South.** However, 
the early Union victories in the West caused him to become “fearful” 
of the war’s outcome; and Bragg’s defeat around Tullahoma (Bragg 
withdrew from Tullahoma on June 30 and arrived in Chattanooga on 
July 7, 1863) and the fall of Vicksburg caused him to despair of victory. 
His personal faith had always been his chief support in time of hard- 
ship and danger and—insofar as he was sustained by religion—it became 
after mid-summer 1863 his only one. 

There is an expression of faith—direct or indirect—in almost every 
letter Holt wrote; and some of his “faith” letters run to several hundred 
words. However, a few excerpts taken from letters written during dif- 
ferent periods illustrate the general nature of his early faith, its service 
in time of danger, and the form it assumed after it had been tried in 
“the crucible.” 

Holt not only carried his faith with him into the army, but in the 
first weeks of his enlistment he made plain to Carrie exactly what it 
meant to him and should mean to her. On April 25, 1861, in reply to 
one of Carrie’s “ blue letters,” he assured her that “the God above us 
knows our motives and will reward them. So be good cheer my love.” 
In the same letter and in reply to some good advice which Carrie’s fa- 
ther had written him—obviously advice to keep his faith—he explained 
the nature of his creed and assured Carrie and her father that he had al- 
ways kept and intended to keep his faith. “I give my life,” he wrote, “my 
all into my Creator’s hands to use as he may wish. I look to Him for the 
protection of myself and Pray to Him for you. The God of other days 
is the God of this, into His hands I commit my all.” 

In the face of danger, his faith was of that type “that robbed the minie 
of its terror . . . that defied the battle.” It is true that when he first 
came under enemy fire at Fort Pillow, he felt “a little skittish,” but the 
skittishness soon left him. At any rate, he later reported on his conduct 
during the eighteen days and nights during which he lived with “little 
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or nothing to eat, no place to sleep, with the enemies shells filling the 
Heavens day & night with their loud reports.” “But amid all this,” the 
sergeant boastingly stated, “I was calm as a summer morning.”* 

The first explanation of how he drew courage from his faith was made 
by Holt not on the battlefield but in the hospital where many “poor 
creatures” were sick and dying. However, the “some reasons” which he 
gave in a letter of July 22, 1861, for not being afraid of sick people are 
the same reasons which caused him not to be afraid of the enemy. “First, 
I am in the hands of God, who if he wish will preserve me from all harm. 
Secondly, I feel confident that you send up daily fervent prayers in 
my behalf. And thirdly, I myself pray that I may live with you to raise 
our little girl.” 

Upon learning that the 38th Alabama would be sent to Tullahoma, 
he wrote his wife: “I feel that it is somewhat dangerous where I am 
going and my body may be killed! If so it will suffer but a little while, 
thank God they cant kill the Soul, and I have hope, that if I get killed, 
I shall go to a better world than this.” 

Holt was not demoralized, as many soldiers were, by Bragg’s with- 
drawal to Chattanooga; but he was disgusted by it and angered at the 
whole mismanagement of the army around Chattanooga. However, 
from Charleston, Tennessee, on September 1, 1863—their fourth wed- 
ding anniversary—he wrote two of his finest passages on his faith: one 
about God’s care for him and Carrie as husband and wife, and the other 
about his care for him as a soldier. After telling Carrie where he was 
and giving specific direction about his address, he fondly reviewed 
their four years as man and wife: 


To day 4 years ago we were married! How vividly the recollection of that 
event is pictured in our memories! We were happy then! Since then it has 
pleased the allwise Creator to cover our beloved land with the cloud of war, 
rapine, bloodshed, & death has therefore reigned without a rival in our midst, 
bringing in its train anxiety, discontent, fear & sorrows without number for 
multitude. You have suffered for fear of injury to me by disease or battle. I 
for you, by reasons well known I suppose to you. Yet let us be grateful to 
God that He has protected us from all harm. 


He then gave an account of what God had meant to him during the 
ordeals through which he had passed: 


True I have suffered since the middle of June more than I thought man 
or beast could endure, and while I have seen both fall & die, I am still spared 
& well. Entire weeks have passed without getting as much to eat as I could 
eat even in one day. Yet I feel even more faith now in the declaration of the 
inspired writer than ever before. “That all things work well together for those 
who serve the Lord.” 
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The events which occurred between September 1 and October 7, 
1863, served as a crucible in which Holt’s faith was sorely tried. 
In preparation for the battle of Chickamauga, the generals in their 
maneuvering caused the men “to march hundreds of miles,” to “wade 
streams,” march “through clouds of dust & sweated lots.” During this 
time, according to Holt, “not one of us have changed clothes in nearly 
four weeks.” After all the maneuvering, the 38th Alabama went into 
the battle of Chickamauga. In the fighting Holt’s company covered 
itself with glory, but paid a heavy price, including Captain Charles E. 
Bussey, who was killed in action. Holt also played a gallant part in 
this battle—at one time he was captured but escaped and rejoined his 
command—and for his action Colonel A. K. Lankford sent his name 
up to the “General,” recommending him for a commission and “men- 
tioning my conduct . . . as being extremely gallant.” 

From Chickamauga Holt’s regiment went to Missionary Ridge, where 
although in little danger from the enemy, Holt reported the weather 
as “very rainy cold, bad... .” and added that “we suffer a great deal 
at such times.” Furthermore, he was homesick and utterly disgusted 
because he had not received a furlough; he even threatened to come 
home without leave. But the very recording of his loneliness and anger, 
as it had often done before, calmed and soothed his nerves and he closed 
the letter: “But God’s will be done.”“ 

His rheumatism grew worse and he was sent to St. Mary’s Hospital 
in La Grange, Georgia. From there he wrote on November 20 and ad- 
vised Carrie not always to be looking for grief, “but welcome it as part 
of God’s providence when it does come. Accustom yourself to take 
comfort & joy, in your Creator’s acts, knowing as you do that He does 
all for the best, though seeming hard to us.” 

Holt’s faith sustained him to the end; indeed, one of its finest expres- 
sions is found in his next to last letter to his wife. At this time, at the 
battle front near Dalton, Georgia, ill with diarrhea and no doubt cold, 
he had just received the news that “Little Carrie,” whom he had never 
been permitted to go home and see, was dead. The news “brought sor- 
row” to his heart; but it only strengthened his faith. He consoled Carrie 
with this message: 

I hope you have borne you loss with Christian fortitude, and that like 
good old Job, you have exclaimed “The Lord giveth & the Lord taketh away, 
thrice blessed be the name of our Lord. Also remember whom God loveth 


he chasteneth. The gold & rubbish are put together in the burning crucible, 
the gold is melted & separated from the rubbish. So we must also go through 
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many ordeals ere we are titted for those mansions in the skies, whither our 
dear little Carrie has gone. . . © 


On February 24-25, 1864, there occurred at Crow’s Valley, near Dal- 
ton, a skirmish in which two men of the 38th Alabama were killed. One 
of them was Hiram Talbert Holt. 

The final religious passage in the collection of letters was written 
by Holt’s chaplain, A. D. McCoy, to Carrie on February 24, 1864. The 
minister stated: 


He was a true and excellent soldier as good a one as can be found in the 
a I miss his presence very much at my meetings. I feel however that 
he has gone to a better land, where cruel war shall not disturb him more. I 
pray God to comfort you in your affliction, and save you to meet him above. 
. .. His memory I shall always cherish.*” 


Such then is a brief history of the religious thoughts, activities, at- 
titudes, fears, hopes, and faiths of Hiram Talbert Holt as he wrote 
them down for his “Dear Carrie.” His record is historical evidence of 
the sustaining power of one Christian’s faith amid the hardships and 
dangers of life in the Confederate army. But, in a broad sense, it is 
much more than this; for it is also a literary monument to the faith of 
every Confederate mar. who, like Holt, was “a true and excellent sol- 
dier” and also a Christian. 


45 Jan. 29, 1864. 

46 His body was buried on the battlefield, but a few days later the remains were 
disinterred, carried home, and buried in the family plot at Choctaw Corner. 

47 Carrie never remarried. Her active years were spent in teaching school, raising 
her daughter Alma, and in caring for the aged members of her family. On Jan. 11, 
1939, she died at the age of ninety-seven. 
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THE CONTINUING WAR 


by James I. Robertson, Jr. 


A MAMMOUTH UNDERTAKING IN Civil War literature is nearing comple- 
tion. Charles E. Dornbusch of the New York City Public Library began 
work two years ago on a new, up-to-date edition of the Bibliography of 
State Participation in the Civil War, which the War Department origi- 
nally published in 1918. For almost half a century this work has been the 
guide to printed sources for state regiments, batteries, and cavalry 
troops. To date Mr. Dornbusch has amassed over 15,000 entries, which 
will necessitate republication of the BSPCW in three volumes. The first 
volume, scheduled for printing next year, will cover the seventeen 
Northern states. The Confederacy will be treated in the second volume, 
while the third will be a listing of memoirs and journals of generals and 
other high-ranking officials. The project should provide one of the best 
bibliographical tools in American military history. 

On a smaller scale, Donald Sinclair of the Rutgers library is compil- 
ing a bibliography of New Jersey’s role in the war effort. No date has 
yet been set for publication, but persons with inquiries may write Mr. 
Sinclair for specific references. . . . Mississippi in the Confederacy, a 
two-volume, boxed set by James W. Silver and John Bettersworth, will 
be a spring LSU release. . . . The Nationwide Insurance Company is 
distributing a new pamphlet by Bell Irvin Wiley entitled Why Georgia 
Should Commemorate the Civil War. Much valuable information on 
the war as a whole is contained therein. 

Barnes-Yoseloff has ushered in the winter season with two impressive 
works. The Centennial Album of the Civil War, by Marvin H. Pakula, 
contains color plates, charcoal drawings, and narratives of 108 figures 
in the war, as well as data on, and sketches of, flags, weapons, and equip- 
ment. William Amann has written the introduction for a two-volume, 
boxed edition, Personnel of the Civil War. Both sets promise to be best- 
sellers. . . . Stories of Civil War Songs, a new W. A. Wilde Co. release, 
is a collection of the incidents behind the war’s most popular tunes. 
Ernest K. Emurian authored the work. 

Burke Davis’ newest book, Our Incredible Civil War, is an unusual 
anthology that promises to be at the top of book sales. . .. Random House 
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has just published B. A. Botkin’s A Civil War Treasury of Tales, Legends, 
and Folklore. . . . Another pictorial history of the war—this one 
edited by Earl Schenck Miers—will appear this spring. Golden Press 
is the publisher. . . . In 1962 Prentice-Hall will issue The Washington 
Star Reports the Civil War. The Star is the only D.C. newspaper that 
has run continuously since the war. . . . Stephen Z. Starr of the Cincin- 
nati CWRT is hard at work on a history of cavalry in the Civil War. 
Publication is forthcoming. 

International Publishers has reissued the communistic interpretation 
of our war: The Civil War in the United States, by Karl Marx and Fried- 
rich Engels of Das Kapital fame. Additional essays by Red philosophers 
have been incorporated. . . . This journal will shortly carry a transla- 
tion of the version of the Civil War as it now appears in Russian text- 
books. . . . Orion Press has published Europe Looks at the Civil War, a 
collection of writings compiled by Belle B. Sideman and Lillian Fried- 
man. .. . Johns Hopkins Press has added another outstanding disserta- 
tion to its list of fine publications. Canada and the United States, by 
Robin Winks, reveals much of the diplomacy that took place during 
the war years with our northern neighbor. 

A new regimental history has been published by Yoseloff: Buck- 
tailed Wildcats. This work by Edwin A. Glover is a summary of the 
lst Pennsylvania Rifles. . . . Alan T. Nolan’s The Iron Brigade will be 
released by Macmillan next month. ... Dean F. Ritzman of Upsala Col- 
lege is laboring on a history of the 13th New Jersey Volunteers. . . . Rut- 
gers will reprint the 1871 History of the First New Jersey Cavalry, with 
a new introduction by Earl Schenck Miers. Tentative title is Ride to 
War. . . . The 1960 Mrs. Simon Baruch University Award, given trien- 
nially for the outstanding unpublished manuscript in Confederate his- 
tory, has been bestowed upon the editor of this column for his history 
of the Stonewall Brigade. 

The Crusade against Slavery, 1830-1860, by Louis Filler, is a new vol- 
ume in Harper's New American Nation Series. . . . Farrar has published 
Arnold Whitridge’s No Compromise: The Story of the Fanatics Who 
Paved the Way to the Civil War. The same firm has also released a new 
biography of Andrew Johnson by Milton Lemask. . . . Harry J. Sievers’ 
Benjamin Harrison: Hoosier Warrior has been republished in a revised 
edition by University Publishers. This volume treats largely of the 
President's wartime experiences in the Federal army. . . . Research for a 
doctoral thesis on Lyman Trumbull has just begun at one of the Big 
Ten schools. 

Philip Van Doren Stern has put together a compilation of war mate- 
rial which Indiana will publish in the coming months—along with re- 
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issues of Horace Porter’s Campaigning with Grant and Walt Whitman's 
Memorandum during the War. . . . One of the better biographical treat- 
ments of the season is Frank Vandiver’s Jubal's Raid, a McGraw-Hill 
release which relates the famous raid on Washington in July, 1864. 

Among LSU’s spring books will be Confederate Strategy from Shiloh 
to Vicksburg, by Archer Jones. . .. Central Michigan University’s George 
J. Heckroth is completing a narrative on the Mississippi Marine Brigade 
and Ram Fleet. . .. The University of Texas Press will publish a history 
of cavalry operations in the Trans-Mississippi by Stephen B. Oates of 
that institution. ... William A. Albaugh ITI, has added a new arms vol- 
ume to his already impressive list. Confederate Edged Weapons is the 
title of this October Harper release. 

Fairfax Downey’s latest study, Storming of the Gateway: Chatta- 
nooga, 1868, is being distributed by McKay. . . . Tennesseans will be 
happy to learn of another new volume, Nashville: Biography of a City, 
written by Alfred Leland Crabb and published by Bobbs-Merrill. The 
book is especially heavy on the war period. . . . Edward Boykin’s new 
book, Beefsteak Raid, recounts one of the last great Confederate forays 
of the war. Funk and Wagnalls is the publisher. . . . Little, Brown will 
shortly begin distribution of Clifford Dowdey’s latest volume, Lee’s 
Last Campaign. The work follows Lee from the Wilderness to Appomat- 
tox. . . . Richard S. Brownlee, whose recent book on guerrilla warfare 
in the West filled in some of that important gap in Civil War history, 
is now at work on a study of Price's 1864 raid. 

Lincolniana continues to gush forth in a never ending flow. A new 
study of the 1860 Presidential election has been written by Melvin L. 
Hayes. Mr. Lincoln Runs for President is the title of this Citadel Press 
publication. . . . Scheduled for spring publication by Stanford is Don 
E. Fehrenbacher’s Prelude to Greatness: Lincoln in the 1850's. . . . 
Among Prentice-Hall’s fall releases was The Real Abraham Lincoln, 
edited by Reinhard Luthin. This one-volume survey of Old Abe’s life 
was compiled largely from primary sources. . .. The Abingdon Press has 
published Lillian J. Bragdon’s Abraham Lincoln, Courageous Leader, 
a slim volume designed for youngsters. . . . Bruce and William Catton 
have completed a comparative study of Lincoln and Jefferson Davis 
which McGraw-Hill will shortly have in print. 

The coming months will also bring publication of several excellent 
memoirs. The Bruce Publishing Co. of Milwaukee is giving heavy pro- 
motion to Confederate Chaplain, the war journal of a “Holy Joe” in the 
14th Louisiana Infantry. Father Joseph T. Durkin is the editor. . . . The 
Stagecoach Press has printed in limited editions two revealing mono- 
graphs. One is a new edition of Major James C. McKee’s Narrative of 
the Surrender of a Command of U.S. Forces at Fort Fillmore, N.M., in 
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July, A.D., 1861; the other, Terry's Texas Rangers: 8th Texas Cavalry, 
C.S.A., is a printed address by Lester N. Fitzhugh given last year to the 
Houston CWRT. Both may be ordered from the Press at P.O. Box 1981, 
Houston 24, Texas. 

Two October releases merit the attention of Blue and Gray buffs. 
James D. Horan has edited the memoirs of Commander James I. Wad- 
dell, which recounts the experiences of a naval officer aboard the famed 
cruiser, “Shenandoah.” Crown is the publisher. . .. A John Day fall vol- 
ume is With Sherman to the Sea, the reminiscences of Federal drummer 
boy, Corydon E. Foote. This work, edited by Olive Deane Hormel, 
should not be confused with W. W. Upson’s volume of the same title. 
. . » William Blanford Distributors of St. Louis is now handling a 
unique volume, My First 98 Years 1862-1960, by Lee Meriwether (who 
needs no introduction to Civil Warriors in Missouri). Mr. Meriwether, 
who has the vitality of a youth of three-score years, recounts in frank style 
his early childhood in Tennessee. His recollections of the last years and 
death of Bedford Forrest are quite intriguing. 

The field of fiction contains several new works with wartime settings. 
Clarence C. Kelland’s The Monitor Affair, a Dodd Mead novel, is now 
on the market. . .. Too Late for Glory, a Doubleday spring publication 
by John Brick, revolves around the famous Kilpatrick-Dahlgren raid 
on Richmond. . .. David Divine’s Thunder on the Chesapeake is sched- 
uled for release shortly by Macmillan. . . . Random House has just is- 


sued Will Henry’s Journey to Shiloh, which views the war as seen by a 
raw Texas recruit. 

The Civil War Calendar Co., 4645 Ethel Avenue, Sherman Oaks, 
California, has produced an impressive calendar for 1961, with sub- 
sequent calendars to be published through 1965. Each chronological 
sequence contains full-page colored drawings, and under each date are 
listed the major events of 1861. 





NOTES AND QUERIES 


Edited by Boyd B. Stutler 
517 Main Street 
Charleston, West Virginia 


THIS DEPARTMENT IS DESIGNED as an open forum for researchers into Civil 
War themes and for readers of Civil War History in general. It is open 
for questions on, and discussion of, phases of the Great Conflict and its 
personnel. Also, we welcome notes on newly discovered or little known 
facts, or other sidelights of the war. Contributions are invited; all cor- 
respondence should be addressed to: Notes and Queries Editor, 517 
Main Street, Charleston, West Virginia. 


QUERIES 
No. 72—British Salute to the Confederate Flag: 

We have always been told that no foreign nation ever “recognized” 
the Confederate States of America. Nevertheless, it appears that the 
British colony of Bermuda certainly did so on one occasion, as is set 
forth in the following quotation. This extract is from The Standard 
Guide to Bermuda, written by Euphemia Young Bell, and is from the 
9th edition, dated 1946: 


During the American Civil War, it was said that at St. George’s Bermuda, 
a memorable event took place. The only international salute ever tendered 
the flag of the Confederate States of America was fired in the town of St. 
George. It was arranged between Captain Maffitt of the (Confederate) 
Frigate “Florida” and the military commandant at St. George’s. A salute of 
21 guns was exchanged between the “Florida” and the Forts of St. George, 
with the Confederate flag flying at Fort George. 


The incident is sketched briefly in letters exchanged between Lieu- 
tenant J. N. Maffitt, CSN, and William Monro, Lieutenant Governor, 
in Official Records, Navies, Ser. I, Vol. I, pp. 650-658, and also in cruise 


report, p. 254, and in some detail in Edward Boykin’s Sea Devil of the 
Confederacy (New York, 1959). 


The frigate “Florida,” formerly the British ship “Oreto,” was not just 
a blockade-runner, but was a well-armed Confederate navy cruiser un- 
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der the command of a commissioned officer. She had been on a cruise 
of several months, during which she had captured more than twenty 
Federal vessels. When she stopped at Bermuda to recoal in mid-July, 
1863, there was a delay of several days, during which time the Bermuda 
officials rendered honors of a 21-gun salute. 

Query: The Bermuda incident is authentic, though it does not seem 
to be well known. Does it not represent a de facto recognition of the 
Confederacy as a nation by a foreign government and of the flag as the 
symbol of that government? Were there any other such incidents? 

Van Dyk MacBride 
ANSWERS 
No. 67—Davis’ Proclamation Outlawing Union Officers: 

Dr. Chester D. Bradley, Co-Chairman and Curator of the Fort Mon- 
roe Casemate Museum, Fort Monroe, Virginia, sends an answer to the 
query of C. Melvin Broome (June, 1960) in reference to outlawing Un- 
ion officers besides General Benjamin F. Butler by Confederate Presi- 
dent Jefferson Davis. Major General David Hunter (1802-1886), while 
in command of the Union Department of the South, sanctioned the 
enlistment of a regiment of Negro soldiers, the 1st South Carolina In- 
fantry. For this he was proclaimed a felon and ordered executed if 
captured. 

NOTES 
Centennial of Peace Convention To Be Commemorated: 

Acting under a joint resolution of the General Assembly, the Virgin- 
ia Civil War Commission has under way elaborate plans to commem- 
orate the “Peace Convention” of 1861, which was called by Virginia 
and was the last-ditch effort to preserve the Union and to prevent the 
Civil War. The commemoration will be staged at Washington, D.C., 
on February 4, 1961, and at Richmond the following day. All fifty states 
have been asked to recognize the Peace Convention as an effort by men 
of good will to keep the peace and to avert the horrors of war. 

The 1861 convention was called by Virginia, and all of the then thirty- 
four states were invited to send representatives. The conference was 
held at Willard Hotel in Washington on February 4, with delegates 
from twenty-one states in attendance. The absence of delegates from 
the Deep South and from six Northern states hindered the deliberations 
and prevented full agreement on plans to settle the differences between 
the two sections. In spite of the earnest efforts of a sincere group of lead- 
ers who put the national interest ahead of party and special interest to 
save the nation, the plan adopted by the Convention was unsatisfactory 
and was rejected by Congress. 
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“There were men in every section of the country who believed that 
war was not the way to settle disagreements and who earnestly sought 
to find a basis for unity and peace,” wrote Governor J. Lindsay Almond, 
Jr., in his letter to the governors of other states requesting participation 
in the centennial observance. “Unfortunately, much of our history has 
been written to justify the rightness of one side or the other and the 
moderates who stood between those who were spoiling for a fight have 
been largely forgotten.” 

It has been pointed out that the failure of the peacemaking body 
was not due to lack of distinguished and interested personnel. The 
meeting was presided over by former President John Tyler, and in- 
cluded among the delegates such national statesmen as William P. 
Fessenden, Lot M. Morrill, David Wilmot, Reverdy Johnson, W. C. 
Rives, Salmon P. Chase, Thomas Ewing, Caleb B. Smith, David Dudley 
Field, James A. Seddon, Stephen T. Logan, and George W. Summers. 
The conclusion of historians is that the failure was not due to lack of 
sincere effort but that it was called too late to be of controlling influence. 

“Our purpose is to pay tribute to those men and to launch the 1961- 
1965 centennial observance of the Civil War on a plan which will en- 
courage the American people to rededicate themselves to the moral 
principles which alone can prevent divisions in our midst,” said state 
Senator Charles T. Moses, Chairman of the Virginia Civil War Com- 
mission. He stressed that Virginia’s plans for commemorating the Peace 
Convention include encouraging further research on this almost forgot- 
ten chapter of American history and publication of the story of this 
interesting episode across the country. 

All State centennial commissions will be asked to co-operate with 
the District of Columbia Centennial Commission in erecting a memo- 
rial in the national capital commemorating the Peace Convention. For 
national observance, leaders of the principal religious bodies in the coun- 


try are asked to set aside Sunday, February 5, 1961, as a national day 
of prayer. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Diary of Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy under Lincoln and John- 
son. Edited by Howard K. Beale. Assisted by Alan W. Brownsword. 3 
vols. (New York: W. W. Norton, 1960. $30.00. ) 


IN 1925 THE LATE HOWARD K. BEALE pointed out that the Diary of Gideon 
Welles, as edited by John T. Morse, Jr. (3 vols.; Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1911), was not exactly what it purported to be. This Morse edition departed 
frequently from the letter of Welles’s original manuscript. The most serious 
fault was the inclusion of Welles’s, his son’s, and the editor’s emendations and 
day-to-day entries as Welles first wrote them. Ever since Professor Beale’s 
revelation, students of the Civil War and Reconstruction have desired a 
reliable edition of the diary. Surely no one was better qualified to prepare 
such a work than Professor Beale himself. 

At last the Beale edition is available, with a 39-page introduction in which 
he has restated his critique of the Morse edition. The new publication turns 
out to be not entirely new. It is a photographic reproduction of the 1911 print- 
ing, with corrections indicated by ordinary proof marks plus thirteen arbi- 
trary symbols and with additions printed in the margins and in a series of 
“inserts” at the end of the third volume. Nowhere is the relation of these 
volumes to those of the 1911 printing made explicit. 

Nor is there any explanation why this unusual form of publication was 
chosen. Perhaps it was a way of cutting costs, and yet the three-volume set, at 
$30.00, is hardly low-priced, especially considering the indifferent quality 
of the binding. A proof-marked reproduction of a faulty edition is no doubt ad- 
vantageous for the reader interested in studying the process by which a manu- 
script becomes corrupted. For the reader interested in the historical docu- 
ment itself, however, such a reproduction, while not without value, is awk- 
ward and even exasperating to use. Much better would have been a complete- 
ly reset edition, giving the diary (so far as practicable) in its pristine purity, 
with footnotes containing Welles’s changes and enlargements (where these 
have significance as parts of the historical record.) 

Such footnotes would have needed to be comparatively few, for the great 
majority of the items corrected in the Beale edition are trivial so far as the 
historical value of the diary is concerned. Welles’s original mistakes in punc- 
tuation, for example, are meticulously restored, though his spelling errors 
are not. The words that Welles inserted merely to clarify the sense or smooth 
the style, as well as the afterthoughts which more or less change the mean- 
ing, are painstakingly set off by editorial brackets. Here is a random sample 
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(Vol. III, p. 11): “I confess I had not been as reserved as [the Secretary of 
State and Secretary of War]”—here Welles’s original words “Seward and 
Stanton” appear in the margin as replacements for the bracketed phrase— 
“in expressing my opinions.” 

Some of the editorial markings, though proportionately a rather small 
number, are of real worth from the historian’s point of view. These designate 
Welles’s afterthoughts which, if taken as genuine diary entries, give an er- 
roneous idea of his knowledge and feelings on the dates concerned. To cite 
orly one case, though an important one, there appear in the Morse edition 
under the date of April 13, 1865, as if they were contemporary jottings, two 
rather full paragraphs in which Welles records a conversation with Lincoln 
in regard to the convening of the “Rebel legislature” of Virginia. The signifi- 
cance of these paragraphs, as indicating Lincoln’s views on April 13, 1865, 
is drastically altered when we discover, from the markings in the Beale edi- 
tion, that the paragraphs were inserted after that time (probably not until 
1870). 

By serving as a corrective guide in matters of this kind, the Beale edition, 
despite its peculiar form, becomes indispensable to all students of the period 
who cannot justify a trip to Washington to view the original manuscript. They 
are indebted to Professor Beale for a prodigious labor conscientiously per- 
formed. 


RicHarp N. CurrRENT 
University of Wisconsin 


Meade of Gettysburg. By Freeman Cleaves. (Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1960. Pp. xi, 384. $5.00.) 


HISTORY HAS NOT BEEN KIND TO GEORGE G. MEADE, and this thorough volume 
helps to balance the account. The result is not a partisan treatise, but it is 
by all odds the most favorable portrait of Meade of modern vintage. 

No sooner had the brand-new commander of the Army of the Potomac 
wrought the miracle of the first major victory over Robert E. Lee at Gettys- 
burg than the howls of critics began. Mr. Cleaves shows effectively that a 
testy, ill-advised Lincoln, speaking in a moment of great national relief at 
delivery from the invader, did grave injustice to Meade. 

Criticism depicted Meade’s council of war on the night of July 2 as the 
timorous act of a man ready to retreat; it condemned his failure to storm 
Lee’s position in the rainstorm of July 4, before Confederate retreat had be- 
come obvious; it cried for Meade’s scalp when Lee finally crossed the Poto- 
mac, shielded by his earthworks at Williamsport. 

Mr. Cleaves is an able ally and restores perspective to the events after 
Gettysburg. If, in the end, he reveals Meade’s shortcomings, he makes it 
clear that they were such as could be expected of almost any general officer 
in our history. Meade, in short, was not a T. J. Jackson or a W. T. Sherman; 
he was an able, judicious, veteran officer, by no means timid, but determined 
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to move with due caution and with respect for the opinion of his generals— 
who warned against frontal attack on Lee at the Potomac. Thus the contro- 
versial general emerges from the climactic days of his career in this highly 
interesting study. 

This is not a narrative, but battlesmoke seeps through, and the very look 
of Meade and his contemporaries as well—a tribute to the shrewd use of 
eyewitnesses by Mr. Cleaves. These touches lend life to the account and 
illuminate Meade’s personality despite a lack of specific probing in this area. 

Use of Meade’s letters is revealing in this respect, and one line from a 
letter to his wife may sum up Meade’s story. “How I wish I could go home 
& be quiet with you & the children. To accomplish this object I would will- 
ingly let Grant gain victories, have all the credit & be made Presidt. Perhaps 
before long all this will come about.” 

The tangled affairs of command in the Army of the Potomac, abristle with 
conflicts between personalities, do not get full treatment here—and perhaps 
complete understanding today is impossible. The author does make clear 
Meade’s difficulties with a parade of subordinates, though never in too great 
detail, a temptation which must have been great. 

Meade, like his great opponent Lee, was given to moments of doubt 
in battle, and some of these are humanizing. One of these came at the climax 
of Gettysburg, when Meade found Lieutenant Frank Haskell and got a report 
that Pickett’s Charge had been beaten back. 

“What!” Meade yelled, “Already repulsed?” When assured that it was 
true, the commander looked down on the moiling scene and sighed, “Thank 
God!” as if he could hardly believe his eyes. 

In this vein Meade becomes credible as an actor in the drama, and in 
Mr. Cleaves’s rendition of events in Virginia after the coming of Grant, his 
subject seems to tower over his new chief. Some of this impression stems from 
Meade’s more realistic appraisal of the Army of Northern Virginia at the time 
of The Wilderness. Grant had never seen such fighting, and at least one 
witness found him sobbing on his cot, when two days of hammering at Lee 
had decimated Union strength. 

It is here, if anywhere, that this new picture of Meade seems out of balance. 
For though he ably handled the Army of the Potomac with Grant at his 
elbow, he was never the great aggressive solider Grant proved to be—and 
in the eyes of many who served under him, he was by no means a lovable 
old battler who suffered from lack of public understanding. 

The acidulous Charles A. Dana, for example, reporting to Washington 
from the field, wrote in July of 1864: 

Grant has great confidence in Meade, and is much attached to him 
personally, but the almost universal dislike of Meade which prevails 
among officers of every rank who come in contact with him, and the dif- 
ficulty of doing business with him felt by everyone except Grant himself, 
so greatly impair his capacities for usefulness . . . that Grant seems to be 
coming to the conviction that he must be relieved. . . . I have long known 
Meade to be a man of the worst possible temper, especially toward his 
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subordinates. I do not think he has a friend in the whole army. No man, 

no matter what his business or service, approaches him without being 

insulted in one way or another. . . . 

Mr. Cleaves has rescued Meade from such an appraisal, but his work 
might have been even more effective had he depicted this kind of in-fighting 
in the power structure of the Army of the Potomac. 

Burke Davis 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


Grape and Canister. By L. Van Loan Naisawald. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1960. Pp. xiv, 592. $10.00. ) 


WHEN THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC IS MENTIONED, one instinctively thinks of 
massed lines of blue infantry snaking down dusty roads or deploying across 
open fields to do battle. Occasionally, someone will think of Alfred Pleasanton, 
John Buford, and others whose cavalry acted as the army’s eyes. But few peo- 
ple take cognizance of, and fewer students realize the value of, the artillery of 
that superb army. As this new and needed study points out, however, had it 
not been for these batteries and their heroic gunners, at least four major 
victories for the Eastern army might easily have been stunning defeats. 

Mr. Naisawald, historian at the Manassas National Military Park, has 
written a work that deserves equal billing with Jenning C. Wise’s Confed- 
erate history of artillery, The Long Arm of Lee. He has recounted the role 
of artillery in the major battles in the East with the thoroughness of a Douglas 
Freeman. Throughout the work he has sprinkled nuggets of information that 
will broaden the knowledge of every student of Civil War campaigns. 

For example, we learn that, owing to the rough and wooded terrain in 
which the army was expected to operate, McClellan early concluded that long- 
range artillery could never be used to full effectiveness. Thus, the standard 
weapon in Federal batteries became the 12-pounder smoothbore known as 
the Napoleon. Two-thirds of the artillery units used this piece; the remainder 
manned 10-pounder Parrotts and 3-inch ordnance guns. We learned too that 
artillery casualties were higher for horses than for men, that canister was 
the more punishing of the four types of shells used, and that, contrary to 
public opinion and erroneous references in the Official Records, grape was 
rarely if ever used against infantry. 

The bulk of this study is a history of guns and gunners in the Army of the 
Potomac. Readers will learn the intricate motions of firing cannon commen- 
surate with the brave deeds of many unsung heroes. There were Generals 
Henry J. Hunt and William F. Barry, who labored diligently to improve their 
branch against the stubborn opposition of Henry Halleck; Captain George 
Hazard, who turned down an ‘afantry colonelcy to serve in the artillery and 
then died from wounds received in battle; Captain Hubert “Leather-britches” 
Dilger, an intrepid German who manipulated cannon as if they were pistols; 
and fourteen-year-old bugler Johnny Cook, who at Sharpsburg voluntarily 
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manned a cannon and displayed such valor in the face of danger that he 
became the youngest Congressional Medal of Honor recipient in the nation’s 


Yet, the artillery arm was continually hampered by a lack of high-ranking 
officers. Moreover, denied independence of action and placed under the con- 
trol of infantry officers who knew little and cared less for the problems of 
cannon dispositions, Federal cannon were never used to full effect until Gettys- 
burg. But, ironically, gunners never again had the opportunity to flex their 
muscles as fully, for the struggle in Pennsylvania marked the end of fighting 
in open country; thenceforth, cannon were used sparingly in the Wilderness 
campaign and as siege pieces before Petersburg and in neither instance were 
able to develop their full firepower. 

In a work as detailed as this, it is almost natural that a few proofreading 
slips would and do exist. On page 73 the text is repeated almost verbatim 
in the accompanying footnote, and the closing paragraph of the book is a 
repetition of material found on page 135. Illustrations of the various types 
of cannon, as well as of some of the outstanding gunners in the Eastern army, 
would have greatly enhanced the book. But the work is a first-rate product 
of scholarship and writing, and it justly belongs on the shelf of every student 
who follows the army of McDowell, McClellan, Burnside, Hooker, and Meade. 

James I. Robertson, Jr. 
State University of Iowa 


Lincoln's Plan of Reconstruction. By William B. Hesseltine. (Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama: Confederate Publishing Co., 1960. Pp. 154. $4.00.) 


THIS FINE LITTLE PAPERBACK VOLUME is No. 13 of the Confederate Centennial 
Studies under the editorship of William Stanley Hoole. All of these mono- 
graphs are issued in a limited edition of 450 copies, and collectors should 
place their orders quickly. The address is P.O. Box Southside 9067, Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama. Twenty titles are scheduled for publication in this series. 

Dr. Hesseltine, professor of history at the University of Wisconsin, pre- 
pared this study from the lectures which he delivered at Memphis State 
University. He asks the question: “If Lincoln had lived to complete his sec- 
ond term,” would Reconstruction have been different in the defeated South- 
ern states? In partial answer Professor Hesseltine remarks that Reconstruc- 
tion “might indeed have been different had Lincoln lived,” but one must look 
at Lincoln’s plans of Reconstruction which were already operating (or had 
operated ) before his tragic assassination in 1865. 

Lincoln’s first attempts took place in the border states and were political 
in nature; he tried to keep these regions loyal by appointing Union men to 
office. The President was somewhat successful in this venture. Then, on 
December 8, 1863, he proclaimed his Amnesty and Reconstruction policy. If 
10 per cent of those voting in 1860 would take the oath of allegiance, loyal 
governments could be established by election. Louisiana, already controlled 
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by Federal forces, held elections and chose Michael Hahn as governor. But 
this plan was not much of a success in either Louisiana or Arkansas, and 
Congress quickly developed its own scheme. The Wade-Davis Bill was 
promulgated and finally passed by both houses. It declared, among other 
things, that Reconstruction could not begin until armed resistance and rebel- 
lion had ended. And Congress was to be the agency to preside over the various 
steps. Naturally, Lincoln resented this slap by the “Radicals”’—who dis- 
agreed that the President was the one to administer Reconstruction—and re- 
fused to sign the bill. Wade and Davis issued a manifesto against Lincoln’s 
“pocket veto” of their measure, but by utilizing the soldiers’ votes, Lincoln’s 
government in the North was re-elected by a slim majority of the popular 
votes in 1864. 

Within a few weeks before the war’s end, Lincoln seems to have revised 
again his plans for Reconstruction. He counseled Grant, Sherman, and Porter 
to give conciliation and forgiveness to the Rebels. He hinted that legislatures 
in the Southern states might be allowed to continue their operations if they 
swore fealty to the Union. Although his several plans for Reconstruction 
never worked on a large scale, Lincoln remolded the United States into a 
stronger federal system and destroyed many of the state prerogatives. 

Some readers may think that Professor Hesseltine has dealt rather harshly 
with Lincoln’s motives and actions. This essay seems to represent, at times, 
the view which a Southerner might have had of Lincoln during the Civil War. 
However, Dr. Hesseltine has a firm foundation of incidents to bolster his 
thesis, and his conclusions will become an important interpretation of Lin- 
coln’s motives in regard to Reconstruction. 


Wayne C, TEMPLE 
Lincoln Memorial University 


The Fall of Richmond. By Rembert W. Patrick. (Baton Rouge: Louis- 
iana State University Press, 1960. Pp. ix, 144. $4.00. ) 


A CONTEMPORARY LITHOGRAPH REPRODUCED on the dustjacket depicts Rich- 
mond as a mass of smoking ruins. Distortion and even error are evident in the 
picture, but most of the details of the scene are obscured by a dense pall of 
smoke. The jacket is singularly appropriate, for this book distorts and ob- 
scures the story of the fall of Richmond. 

Perhaps it is unfair to condemn the work of a particular historian because 
it exemplifies faults which mar many other histories. A graduate course in 
historical method would probably have left Homer hopelessly tongue-tied. 
But the fall of Richmond, like the fall of Troy, was an event of dramatic 
importance. The souls of men and women were tried in fire, and the story of 
their experiences should be literature of a high order. 

One cannot help comparing Professor Patrick’s book with John Hersey’s 
Hiroshima. About equal in length, each deals with people overwhelmed by 
war. The subjects are alike, but Hersey’s narrative is clear and powerful, 
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whereas Patrick's is confused and weak. To point out that Hersey is a novel- 
ist and Patrick a historian is to state a fact, but that fact does not excuse poor 
writing. Research and documentation need not throttle literary expression. 

Professor Patrick divides his story into three chapters, each dealing with 
the events of a single day—April 2, 3, and 4, 1865. Unfortunately he allows 
his narrative to wander aimlessly; never does he bring the events of a day 
into sharp focus. One gets the impression that he is stringing his notes to- 
gether rather than reconstructing the story of the fall of Richmond. Emphasis 
and proportion are lacking. Trivial incidents are stressed and major events 
are slighted. A single paragraph deals with the extinguishing of the fire by 
the Union army, and General Edward H. Ripley, who had charge of the work, 
is not even mentioned in this connection, though he is elsewhere reported 
to have an office in the city hall for no apparent reason. 

The author seems to be unfamiliar with Richmond and to have only a 
nodding acquaintance with its citizens. On page 60 we are introduced to a 
nephew of the Reverend Moses Hodge [sic, Hoge], pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church and invited to watch from the housetop while the 
United Presbyterian Church three blocks to the north [sic, east] goes up in 
flames. 

In spite of such slips, Professor Patrick’s book gives evidence of extensive 
research (though it has n> footnotes and only a truncated bibliography). 
With the possible exception of regimental histories, the author has blazed 
about every tree in the forest of sources, including the pictorial. Material is 
abundant, but it has not been transformed into history. A pall of smoke still 
hangs over fallen Richmond. 


WituuaM M. E. Racuan 
Virginia Historical Society 


Copperheads in the Middle West. Frank L. Klement. (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1960, Pp. xiii, 341. $7.50.) 


THIS BOOK IS A PARTIAL MISFIRE. Although its author presumably hoped to 
deepen our understanding of the Copperhead movement, much of what 
he says is not news. In the concluding chapter of his 1942 volume, The 
Copperheads, Wood Gray already indicated that his subjects were not the 
“traitors” of wartime Republican propaganda. Klement does no more than 
Gray in showing that they were, rather, hardshelled enemies of the trium- 
phant nationalism and industrialism which were remolding the nation to 
martial music. The Copperheads, and Adullamite coalition, were united 
mainly in their hates—of New England, banks, “big business,” railroads, and 
the Negro. Their weakness lay in their violent extremism, rubbed raw by 
the frustrations of minority-hood. They made little distinction between tight 
wartime controls and “despotism,” they overestimated Union sentiment in 
the South, they sniffed a coming “race war” in emancipation, and their 
zealous Constitution-worship would have made that living document an 
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unchanging, “touch-not” fetish. In this one-sided outlook, granted, they 
were but counterparts of the Radical Republicans, but the Republicans had 
history, economic logic, nationalism, and humanitarianism—all the big 
guns of nineteenth-century ideological warfare—on their side. What was 
more, they had national power, a fact for their political opponents to weigh 
judiciously. The Copperheads did not do so. As a result, despite Midwestern 
election victories in 1862, they were outgeneraled in the Indiana, Ohio, and 
Illinois state legislatures. By 1864 they were sinking rapidly, with colors 
nailed to the mast, but not a life raft in sight! 

Klement does indeed make a contribution in showing that the secret socie- 
ties of Copperheadism were only a last resort for a desperate handful. The 
Knights of the Golden Circle and Sons of Liberty were mostly led by inept 
charlatans, and only Republican oratory puffed them into major subversive 
threats to the North. Thus a mythology perpetuated in George F. Milton’s 
Abraham Lincoln and the Fifth Column is dismembered and scattered to the 
winds. Klement is also on the right track in showing the Copperheads as fore- 
bears of Greenbackers and even Populists. His failure here is in not going 
far enough. The Copperheads, with their “rampant partyism,” their ignorant 
suspicions of the modern world, their hatred of minorities other than them- 
selves, and their ranting charges, were forelopers of the Ku Klux Klan of the 
1920's, the ultra-isolationists of the 1930’s, and the spy-hunters of the 1950's. 
One must, to be sure, concede the genuine economic grievances of the Midwest 
in the Civil War era. Moreover, one must recognize with Klement (and 
Wood Gray) that such Copperheads as “Sunset” Cox, Wilbur Storey, Daniel 
Voorhees, George Pendleton, and many others were intelligent men who en- 
joyed successful postwar careers. Nevertheless their black-and-white, un- 
reasoning loyalty to “all-out” positions (so comforting to the credulous) puts 
them in the main stream of an American tradition of political extremism. They 
belong in a history of national demagoguery, Northern and Southern, Repub- 
lican, Democratic, and third-party. 

It is unfair to task an author for not doing what he never proposed to do. 
Yet Copperheads in the Middle West would have been strengthened if placed 
in his setting of political pathology, or if enriched with more artistic, psy- 
chological, and social insight into the group tensions and frustrations under- 
lying the basic tale. Klement has been masterful in rummaging an enormous 
collection of newspaper and manuscript sources, but lacks an imaginative and 
interpretive dimension in his final product. The book savors heavily of the 
dissertation from which it was probably born. 


BERNARD A. WEISBERGER 
The University of Chicago 


Southern History of the Civil War. By Edward A. Pollard. 4 vols. (New 
York: Jack Brussel, The Blue & Gray Press, 1960. $9.00.) 


AS EDITOR OF THE “DAILY RICHMOND EXAMINER” from 1861 to 1867, Edward 
A. Pollard had an unique opportunity to report the events of the Civil War as 
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they were viewed at the Confederate capital. Anxious that “New England 
Yankees” not monopolize the writing of Civil War history, he undertook to 
chronicle the stirring happenings of 1861-1865 from the viewpoint of the 
South. 

As the war progressed, Pollard eventually published four volumes, one 
for each year of the conflict. Thousands of copies were sold, in part because 
they had no competition. Although the original edition is still available in 
libraries and used-book stores, it is relatively hard to come by. For this rea- 
son the editors of The Blue & Gray Press have performed a valuable service 
in offering Pollard’s history in four handy paperback offset reprints. Regret- 
tably they did not see fit to include Pollard’s pagination. This may trouble 
some scholars who are seeking out particular references. Yet, the type comes 
through clearly enough for any reader’s bifocals. As in the original, there are 
no maps or illustrations of any kind. 

In the light of present day scholarship, these volumes are chiefly valuable 
as historical curiosa. A frankly partisan work, its content is like others of 
Pollard’s books, in the words of Professor J. G. DeR. Hamilton, “journalistic, 
unscientific, bitterly prejudiced, and often unjust, yet possessed of a certain 
power and, at times, keen judgment.” 

Pollard, it should be remembered, wrote without the benefit of the Of- 
ficial Records, military memoirs, soldier correspondence, and other multi- 
farious materials at hand to the modern writer. His sole references appear 
to have been the columns of the Daily Examiner. He was well aware that his 
history was an incomplete account of the war—“a rude compilation of events 
... a hasty and unpretending work . . . scarcely more than a skeleton,” he called 
it. As a contribution to Civil War historiography, therefore, the four volumes 
provide little more than an insight into the mind of Southerners as they reacted 
to the triumphs and tribulations of the Confederacy. Nevertheless, many of his 
judgments stand even in the light of modern scholarship, particularly his 
criticisms of the Davis Administration. 

The initial volume traces the causes for the war from the administration 
of John Adams. Pollard discusses slavery from a completely legalistic view, 
apparently oblivious to the great moral issue which it posed. Throughout runs 
a justification of secession as a constitutional right. The first three volumes 
are heavily military, without however, completely neglecting the civil side. 
Volume IV, which was not published until 1866, reveals the almost day-to-day 
disintegration of the Confederacy and Southern morale in the war’s waning 
months. 

Occasional errors of fact creep in, like placing the “Trent” affair in Decem- 
ber, 1861, or having Pickett’s famous charge hurled at “McPherson Ridge” 
on July 31, 1863. Idolators of Robert E. Lee may frown at Pollard’s lack of 
enthusiasm for the Virginia commander, or his praise of Grant’s conduct 
at Appomattox as “noble.” 

But for all its shortcc~aings as history, we are under obligation to its cur- 
rent publishers for making this classic readily available. 


Rosert L. Broom 
Gettysburg College 


BOOK NOTES 


Boys in Blue from the Adirondack Foothills. By Howard Thomas. ( Pros- 
pect, N.Y.: Prospect Books, 1960, Pp. xiv, 297. $5.00. ) 


The title of this study might imply that it is local history and thus re- 
stricted as such; it is quite the contrary. It is a story of eight New York infantry 
regiments (14th, 26th, 34th, 97th, 117th, 121st, 146th, and 152nd) and their 
ordeals in war. Mr. Thomas, a former history teacher and holder of two 
degrees from the University of Massachusetts, has relied heavily on soldiers’ 
letters and regimental histories to weave this saga of the men of the Adiron- 
dacks and the Mohawk Valley. He manipulates the various units as adroitly as 
a puppeteer moves the strings of his wooden actors. Tribulations on the home 
front supplement trials of the battlefield and give to the study a well-rounded 
picture too often neglected by the closeup shots of military statisticians. And 
even though the regiments were but cogs in the military machines that 
rambled through Virginia and the Carolinas, the author has given them life 
and personality that brings out war as it is—a crisis in human emotions. 
Though lacking in comprehensive documentation, the book is a new contri- 
bution to a better understanding of the men in blue, and the author deserves 
commendation for setting a notable example for other writers to follow. 


Horsemen Blue and Gray: A Pictorial History. By Hirst D. Milhollen, 
James R. Johnson, and Alfred Hoyt Bill. (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1960. Pp. vii, 236. $10.00. ) 


Hirst Milhollen has amply demonstrated his vast knowledge of Civil War 
illustrations in two earlier and well-received works, Divided We Fought and 
They Who Fought Here. This latest contribution, as its title implies, is a 
summary in pictures and text of Civil War cavalry, and it matches in content 
his preceding studies. Over 300 photographs, portraits and drawings—many 
of them reproduced for the first time—illustrate the horsemen and major 
cavalry actions of the 1861-1865 struggle. Mr. Bill, who first entered the 
period with a book on wartime Richmond, has written a fast-moving narra- 
tive that blends nicely with the pictures. Major Johnson has contributed vir- 
tues to the book with a series of maps for the various campaigns discussed. The 
large volume includes chapters on the exploits of such Federal cavalrymen 
as Stoneman, Streight, Kilpatrick, Custer, Sheridan, and Wilson, as well as 
such Confederate cavaliers as Stuart, Morgan, Forrest, and Hampton. Even 
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William Quantrill comes in for undeserving coverage. Regardless of on which 
side of the line their prejudices may lie, those who like to view the war from 
atop a horse will find this new work a necessary piece of equipment for their 
saddlebags. 


Confederate Receipt Book. Introduction by E. M. Coulter. (Athens: 
University of Georgia Press, 1960. Pp. 38. $2.50. ) 


For those who scoff at the idea that the homefolk of the South endured few 
hardships during the plague of civil war, this slim volume should provide a 
startling enlightenment. One characteristic of Confederate housewives was 
their ability to improvise and concoct recipes and medicines from the few in- 
gredients available to them. In 1863 one such “war widow” amassed dozens 
of these formulas from neighbors and newspapers; a well-known Richmond 
firm printed them under the title Confederate Receipt Book: A Compilation - 
of Over One Hundred Receipts, Adopted to the Times. Only five copies of 
this valuable Confederate imprint are known to exist. Now, enhanced with a 
fresh introduction by E. Merton Coulter, the University of Georgia Press has 
reissued this unusual work in attractive form. Readers will learn how to make 
soap from lime; how to prepare artificial oysters; how to cure warts, corns, 
and dysentery; and how teeth may be kept sparkling and decay-free with char- 
coal tooth powder. This is an intriguing volume of social history that will have — 
appeal to buffs of either sex. 


Colonel John Pelham: Lee’s Boy Artillerist. By William Woods Hassler. 
(Richmond: Garrett & Massie, 1960. Pp. xiii, 185. $3.50.) 


Slanted primarily for the younger sect, the slim biography nevertheless has 
several features that will appeal to the more mature buff. “The Gallant Pel- 
ham” needs little introduction to most students of the war who delight in re- 
lating the story of the youth who left West Point to join the Confederate 
armies, who became head of the famous Stuart Horse Artillery, and who par- 
ticipated gallantly in more than sixty battles before an abrupt and tragic end 
came to him at Kelly’s Ford at the age of twenty-four. Dr. Hassler’s narrative, 
though void of documentation, possesses the same vividness that brought 
high acclaim for his earlier study, A. P. Hill: Lee’s Forgotten General. The 
accompanying maps and drawings are superbly done; to introduce the novice 
to the terms and implements used by cannoneers, a glossary of artillery data 
has been added. This is a very handsome book, though some question is sure 
to arise over its title. Dr. Freeman and other writers have always referred 
to the boy artillerist as “Major Pelham,” yet a grateful Confederate Senate 
awarded him a posthumous promotion and the lad, handsome even in death, 
went to his grave a lieutenant colonel. 
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Sibley’s New Mexico Campaign. By Martin Hardwick Hall. (Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1960. Pp. xv, 366. $6.00. ) 


In the past eighteen months both Robert L. Kerby and Ray C. Colton have 
written general histories of the Civil War in the remote Southwestern regions 
of Arizona and New Mexico. Now, with the publication of Martin Hall’s 
dissertation on Henry H. Sibley’s 1862 New Mexico Campaign, comes not 
only a pointed study of the principle offensive in that area but one with real 
color and feeling. The engagements of which Sibley’s small band of Con- 
federates was a part were not on the scale of a Gettysburg or Atlanta, but 
the soldiers knew it as real war. Moreover, the unusual environment and 
problems faced by the troops give to the Civil War an altogether new con- 
cept and scope. Adequate illustrations, impressive bibliography, and almost 
100 pages of muster rolls supplement a story carefully studied and skillfully 
told. 


Americans at War: The Development of the American Military System. 
By T. Harry Williams. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1960. Pp. xi, 189. $3.50.) 


This slim volume contains the three J. P. Young Lectures in American his- 
tory delivered at Memphis State University in 1956 by T. Harry Williams, 
who needs no introduction to Civil War students. Only one of the three 
essays treats specifically of the Civil War, but this one discourse is more 
than worth the price of the book. In his own inimitable fashion, Dr. Williams 
casts water on the fires of traditional beliefs; at the same time he brings to 
light several important points that, although overlooked by superficial writers, 
bore heavily on the course of the war. (For example how many officers at 
war's outset had commanded units as large as a brigade?) To see the real 
scope of the struggle requires a careful digestion of this essay. Then, perhaps, 
Grant’s definition of war will have more credence: “Find out where your 
enemy is. Get at him as soon as you can. Strike at him hard as you can, and 
keep moving on.” 


The Poetry of the American Civil War. Edited by Lee Steinmetz. (East 
Lansing: Michigan State University Press, 1960. Pp. xii, 264. $5.75. ) 


Over 200 writers composed poetry relating to the Civil War, and in this 
volume the editor has presented a sprinkling of the verses of the period. Thirty 
poems are grouped under five headings (e.g., “The Holy War” and “Slavery”, 
and prefacing each poem is a brief introduction about the writer and his works. 
Chapter summaries and a lengthy bibliography round out the anthology. The 
poetry herein contained is not the most popular of the 1860's; rather, the 
selections incorporated are those that the editor feels best mirror the feelings 
and thoughts of the two sections. The editor’s choices are not always sound. 
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In his Preface he is correct in stating that to omit Whitman and Melville 
from such a work would be “literary heresy,” but, no doubt, more than one 
Southern inquisition will form to inquire of Dr. Steinmetz why one of Fa- 
ther Ryan’s many and inspirational verses was not included. 


Theyll Do To Tie To! The Story of the Third Regiment, Arkansas In- 
fantry, C.S.A. By Calvin L. Collier. (Little Rock: The Pioneer Press, 
1959. Pp. vi, 233. $5.00.) 


The 3rd Arkansas was a unique and valorous unit. Its members, recruited 
largely from rural counties, became noted for their sharpshooting, their un- 
tidy camps, and their long knives, known as “Arkansas toothpicks,” which 
they wore tucked in their belts. Transported far from their native Ozarks, the 
regiment was a part of Longstreet’s corps that compiled a rather dazzling 
record in the major part of the great battles of the East. The author of this 
new study is an Air Force captain who has strong Confederate sympathies 
which manifest themselves constantly. He has striven to do ample justice to 
this unit. Yet lack of documentation, index, and comprehensive bibliography, 
plus an occasional but glaring shortcoming in grammar and punctuation, se- 
riously weaken what could have been a first-rate study. 


All Quiet on the Yamhill: The Civil War in Oregon. By Royal A. Ben- 
sell. Edited by Gunter Barth. (Eugene: University of Oregon Books, 


1959. Pp. xx, 226. $5.00.) 


Profusely annotated and illustrated, these soldier’s reminiscences are both 
unusual and interesting. Royal A. Bensell enlisted in the 4th California In- 
fantry to help preserve the Union of which his state was a new member. How- 
ever, instead of fighting Bragg in Tennessee or Lee in Virginia, his regiment 
was sent to Oregon to keep a watchful eye on restless Indians. Here Bensell 
served throughout the war. The wartime journal which this corporal main- 
tained in so remote a region would have little value were it not for the author's 
keen insight and outspoken convictions of the age and area in which he lived. 
To this two-year journal Mr. Barth has added appendices, index, and help- 
ful introduction. This study was awarded the 1958 McLain Prize by the 
University of Oregon. 
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